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ABSTRACT 

In ore to identify the information needs of 
individual residents o± the six New England states, telephone 
interviews were conducted to generate baseline data relating to 
information providers (e.g., availability, linkage between sources, 
and institutional barriers to information provision) and information 
seekers (e.g., problem awareness and articulation, and source 
awareness). The study examines information seeking needs arising from 
both work and non-work contexts of 2,400 residents from rural and 
urban areas in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. In particular, it focuses ons (1) 
information requirements; (2) the various types of information source 
providers consulted, e.g., libraries, friends, neighbors, relatives, 
television, and newspapers; (3) the perceived level of user 
satisfaction with these providers; (4) a taxonomy of barrier':? to 
effective information seeking; an^ (5) reasons for library use and 
non-use. It was found that many people do not associate libraries 
with situations in which they have to find out something or solve a 
problem; if they do use a library, this source is frequently only one 
step in the information gathering process. It is recommended that 
libraries determine their unique role in the information seeking 
process and cooperate more fully with other institutional source 
providers so that both citizens and other source providers will 
associate libraries with the provision of information services. A 
copy of the telephone interview schedule is included. (42 tables, 17 
figi -es) (SD) 

* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are t*he best that can be made * 

* from the original document. * 
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ABSTRACT 



This study, which Is the first comprehensive regional In- 
vestigation of citizens' information needs arising from a work 
and non-work context, examines information seeking patterns of 
2,400 residents from both urban and rural areas of the six New 
England states - Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, In particular, it focuses on infor- 
mation requirements, the various types of information source 
providers consulted (libraries comprise only one of the institu- 
tional sources), perceived level of satisfaction with these pro- 
viders, a taxonomy of barriers to effective infoimation seeking, 
and the reasons for library use and non-use. Baseline data were 
provided to delegates of the White House Conference on Library 
and Information Services. Data can also be used for better 
understanding the relationship of librariefj to other source 
providers and for developing library programs designed to accom- 
modate a wider variety of citizens* everyday information needs. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Federal, state, regional, and local authorities are expending 
considerable sums of money for the purpose of establishing networks, con- 
sortia, and other cooperative programs. These activities, presumed to be 
both necessary and functional, may be ineffective in that they reach only 
a small segment of their intended public and may not address a diverse 
range of Information problems. It is critical that the fundamental 
question underlying support of these activities - namely, are guc h efforts 
appropriately and effectively responsive to the n c- ^ds of their intended 
audienc e - be examined. Focus must be placed upon viewing information 
seeking individuals in the context of their information needs, the 
patterns and strategies capable of being undertaken in the information 
seeking process, and the success of individuals in resolving those ques- 
tions or issues that giave rise to the information need. By so doing, 
the full range of source providers consulted can be identified and their 
interrelationships better understood. Studies should "focus on what people 
do, or wish they could do if they could just figure out how to get the 
necessary information."''" In brief, library use ought to be viewed in 
the context of how people solve information problems. 
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The Proceedings of a Conference on the Need of Occupational ^ Ethnic, 

and Other Groups in the United States 9 sponsored by the National Cominls- 

slon on Libraries and Information Science in 1973j underscored the 

necessity of determining Information needs of the general public. As 

was then noted, there Is a "lack of solid Information on the needs of 

people/' Undoubtedly, a major reason for the knowledge void is that 

citizens • information needs 

"can be so easily confused with the needs of the institutions 
intended to serve them. Searches of the literature on needs 
for library and information services turn up relatively few 
publications oriented to user needs, as such. They turn up 
many more that are oriented to the needs of libraries and 
information centers as institutions. This is not to say that 
either the authors of the published papers, or the institutions 
that serve Information users, are insensitive to needs. It 
does suggest, however, that it is easier to be explicit about 
what an institution needs than about what users, and potential 
users need. Being explicit about the needs of a given user 
population requires continuous, systematic, and sensitive 
contact with that user population. Most information institu- 
tions do not have the resources, or the determination to achieve 
that kind of contact. "2 

3 

It should be noted in this context that the Final Report on the \^lte 
House Conference on Library and Information Services discusses the value 
of information to the citizenry and advocates a national policy. Such con- 
siderations undoubtedly necessitate an extensive investigation of citizens* 
information needs. 

The purpose of this study, then, is to generate baseline data rela- 
tive to the information environment in its various dimensions. These data 
specifically relate to source providers (e.g., their availability, linkage 
between sources, and institutional barriers to information provision) and 
to information seekers (e*g», problem awareness and articulation, and 
source awareness) . 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR THE STUDY 

The necessity for research on this topic, at the Inception of this 
study In 1979, Is apparent from the fci^it that In order to prepare for the 
November 1979 White House Conference on Library and Information Services 
states, territories, and other groups held 58 pre-conferences and tried 
to gather fundamental data on the Information needs of the public* State 
librarians, other librarians and Information specialists, and other people 
associated with networks expressed difficulty in getting data on this sub- 
ject* Delegates to the Massachusetts Governor's Conference, for example, 
raised the issue of •'how can the needs of both users and non-users of 
libraries and information services be asses? ed?*'^ They called for a detailed 
study into the reasons for which state residents turned to libraries. Simi- 
lar resolutions came from other pre-White House Conferences. The legislative 
mandate for the White House Conference on Libraries and Information Services 
also addressed the need for access to "information and ideas" as "indlspen- 
slble to the development of human potential, the advancement of civilization 
and continuance of enlightened self-government."^ 

Concern about information needs is apparent from other quarters as well. 
For example, the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
has perceived that convenient and realistic access to national information 
resources, in accord with individual need, is a right of all people of this 
nation. In a similar vein, the staff report to the President of the United 
States by the Domestic Council Committee on the Right of Privacy views infor- 
mation access as one of the basic principles upon which a national policy 
should be designed. Such a policy should, in the eyes of the committee, 
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"encourage access to information and information systems by all 
segments of society to meet the basic needs of people, to improve 
the quality of life, and to enable the responsibilities of 
citizenship to be met."^ 

Support for an investigation into information needs also was called 

for in The Humphry Report , which was authorized by the Maine Library 

Commission and the Maine State Library in 1978 • This Report ^ analyzing 

selected library service programs within the state, noted "The positive 

attitudes of users toward the servcies received." It called for improved 

services to state residents, and suggested that more than 350,000 residents 

lived in communities "without library service or with inadequate service." 

One recommendation favored greater publicity of library services; 

"The public should be made aware of the benefits of regional 
library service, and the satisfaction and values that it has 
for its users. ...All avenues. should be utilized to educate 
the people about the value of libraries and the need to support 
them."S 

Implementation of such recommendations would benefit from a detailed inves- 
tigation into information needs and seeking strategies — one placing 
library nse and non-^use in the context of a full range of information 
source providers. 

The increasing vocal demand for more cost-effective provision of 
services in the public sector, as typified by Proposition 13 in California, 
and more recently with Proposition 2^ in Massachusetts, requires a more 
complete understanding of the process of information provision. In the 
last several years, various states and municipalities have reduced expendi- 
tures, and services. Operating in this context, libraries must learn to 
provide needed information more efficiently, anticipate future citizen 
information needs, and still operate on a persuasively co{Jt-ef fective and 
accountable basis. 
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Evidence of these concerns was clearly and succinctly expressed in the 
Final Repo rt of the White House Conference under the heading of "Meeting 
Needs," which is part of "Elements of a Comprehensive National Library and 
Information Services Program." More specifically conference resolutions^ 
such as the following focus on these issues: 



ELEMENTS OF A COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
L33RARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

PROGRAM 



Preamble 

A free and open democratic society depends upon 
the ability of its citizens ,o make fully informed decisions 
about the choices that affect their lives and their 
communities. 



The White House Conference on Library and 
Information Services reflected the diversity of our 
citizenry and its needs. The Conference constituted a 
microcosm of all parts of our society. Delegates made 
clear that they believed access to information is power, 
and, thai in our democratic society the people 
themselves want to decide how to use that power. 

Meeting Needs 

A-1 1 People want accurate information to guide them 

in making intelligent decisions about issues that concern 
them. They want to know how to find the government 
services they need to solvo their problems. They want 
information on how to adapt to the rapid changes taking 
place in their environment. They want to expand their 
knowledge md range of choices through education. 

A-l,A-3 Our citizens regard free and full access to 

information, especially information about public 
processes, as a basic right. They believe that library and 
information services should help to ensure this right. 
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Our society historically has been a harbor for 
those who believe that different ethnic, religious, and 
cultural groups can coexist within one Nation, can 
enrich our common tradition without infringing on any 
A-8 group's right to full freedom of expression, and can live 

in harmony without censorship. 

In recent years, our citizens have insisted that they 
want n,ore community control over the government 
programs that affect them, so that they can exercise more 
control over the services they support with their taxes. 
Delegates to the White House Conference demonstrated 
their belief in this principle when they passed a 
resolution calling tor a National Information Policy 
A-9 "which shall include provisions which ensure local 

control of community libraries and information services." 

Tl.e development of effective information resource dissemination systems, 
then, must proceed from a clear understanding of the needs of information 
seekers and the methods by which those individuals seek out information. 
This study, en'^finders a further understanding of the information seeking 
process and o; the needs of information seeke.rs. The principal national 
benefit, therefore, is the detailed assessment of information needs/ 
information seeking patterns on a multi-state basis. 

Since the findings of previous studies have many similarities (see 
Chapter 4) , we expected some of tliose results will also hold true for 
New England. Geography does not significantly affect information needs; 
therefore, together, the body of literature is limited in neither general- 
izability nor applicability. Still, the New England study does represent 
a departure from previous studies. It is the first to go beyond a single 
state and to test a different means of data collection. 

PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 

Efforts to ascertain the information needs of actual userj of library 
programs and services are not novel undertakings. A vast body of literature 
has been developed to report the findings of such inquiries. Numerous studies 
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have addressed the occupational information needs of such professionals 
as social scientists, scientists, physicians, ^^"^^ and engineers . 
On the other hand, attempts to discern the information needs of the "average 
citizen" with a view towards ascertaining where various source providers 
(libraries being only one of several) fit into the information environ- 
ment of the individual have only recently been undertaken. The body of 
literature that substantially treats this later issue must be characterizsed 
as sparse. One notable, early attempt to arrive at some generalizsed 

overview of citizens' information seeking behavior is Parker and Paisley's 

investigation of the information needs of residents of the California com- 

16 

munities of Fresno and San Mateo. Proceeding from their understanding 
of information seeking as observable in the context of communication pat- 
terns, they queried respondents concerning their utilization of both mass- 
media and interpersonal sources of information, as well as their use of 
adult education programs for information need resolution. Their study 
considered four topic areas from the perspective of how respondents obtained 
information on each: national and international public affairs; occupational 
skills and information; local public affairs; and leisure time activities. 
In addition to an analysis of demographic variables - including age, sex, 
occupation and income, psychological measures of achievement motivation 
and need affiliation were compared with information seeking behavior through 
multivariate analysis. A respondent's level of education was the most 
reliable predictor of formal and institutional source utilization as well as 
of Interpersonal source use for information need resolution. 

Parker and Paisley 'a investigation is singularly important for its 
Insight into the contextual enviroimient of information seeking. The 
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particular type of soruces consulted by an individual are a function of a 

combination of demographic and psychological variables > rather than of the 

particular information situation encountered* Parker and Paisley's percep- 

tion of people as living in an "information environment" with many alternate 

18 

sources served as one conceptual basis for Zweizlg's inquiry into the 
predictors of public library utilization by people in the Syracuse, New York 
area. The library, therefore, was just one element in a wide spectrum 
of information source providers. Zwelzlg probed both demographic and 
non^demographlc variables. Non-demographic variables found to relate sig- 
nificantly to public library utilization were: amount of book reading; 
community involvement; past use of professional sources; open-mlndedness ; 
knowledge of the library; and perceived credibility of the library as an 
Information source. Demographic variables relating to library utilization 
Included: level of education (the higher the level the greater the tendency 
toward library use); sex (females were more likely to resort to use of the 
library for information need resolution than were males); and age (younger 
respondents were more likely to use the library as one of their information 
resources than were older members of the sample) . 

A major study bponsored by the U.S. Office of Education probed the 
information needs of residents in urban areas. The 1973 investigation by 
Warner, Murray and Palmour examined information needs, information seeking 
strategies, and search outcomes of the citizens of Baltimore. Information 
needs, derived from the sample members interviewed, were recorded within an 
information needs matrix. For the sample as a whole, a high incidence of 
informatir-u needs was reported, with a mean of 4.95 problems cited in response 
to interview questions. Those Information problems cited spontaneously by 
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respondents tended to tall within the most "urgent"* areas of the need . 
matrix, while those that were generated through further, In-depth Inter- 
viewing conformed to areas of "less pressing" need* Individuals* awareness 
of the presence of an information problem, and their ability to articulate 
this problem, related directly to their socio-economic status. Thus, the 
higher a person's level of education and Income, the greater his or her 
information problem awareness and ability to articulate its dimensions. In 
addition, such awareness was significantly related to age (i.e., older 
respondents displayed a significantly decreased ability to articulate 
problems). As was the case with problem awareness and articulation, this 
study found that both education and Income w€ire directly related to a person ^s 
tendency to seek information more often and to call upon a wider range of 
sources when so doing. 

As mentioned before, examination of successful searches among the sur- 
vey group demonstrated the presence of an underlying relationship between 
level of education and successful resolution of information need. ^t^Hiile 
differing success rates were reported for different categories of information 
problems, the relationship remained static for all categories of problems 
confronted. In an effort to ascertain whether different information seeking 

strategies might prove effectiveness for different subgroups of the sample, 

20 

the researchers used the Automatic Interaction Detector (AID) model. 
Reliance upon personal contacts and acquaintances for infonrition need 
resolution was the most effective strategy used by members of the professional 
and managerial classes, whereas utilization of a maximum number of information 
sources, both interpersonal and institutional, resulted in the most effective 
information seeking by members of other groups. A major generalization of 
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of the study was that ^*...the best resources are accesred most effortlessly 

21 

by the more advantaged members of society." 

In another U.S. Office of Education sponsored study, a three phase 

Strategies for Dealing with the Information Needs of Urban Residents ^ Dervin, 

22 

Zweizig, et. al. , investigated the information needs of residents of the 
city of Seattle, Washington. This first phase of that study marks a 
significant departure from previous investigations into the information 
needs of urban residents, because it focused on the situationality of the 
client as a basis for understanding and assessing information needs of a 
particular information seeker. The useability of information and the 
perceived success in obtaining information were approached from the per- 
spective jf the client within his or her own particular context. This 
first phase served as a baseline in developing strategies for information 
professionals to utilize in designing **client-in situation" programs, 
rather than "client-as abstraction," which was previously the case. 

Gee applied the methodology developed by the previously mentioned 

Warner study to elicit the information needs of residents in the small and 

A3 

medium-sized cities of Syracuse and Elmira, New York. In that study, an 
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information need was defined as a problem or question recognized by an 
individual for which either information or services are needed. The 
findings of the study were similar to those of the Warner study. Gee, 
therefore, concluded that the Warner methodology could be applied 
elsewhere. 

All the studies mentioned so far have concentrated upon eliciting 
the Information need resolution patterns employed by urban residents, and 
only a few efforts have attempted to ascertain a similar portrait of infor- 
mation requirements of residents of non-urban areas. The studies emphasized 
the urban setting not because it was believed that urban needs are different 
or more important, but rather because of federal funding priorities at that 
time. Rieger and Anderson^ s investigation into the information needs was 
one of the few studies to probe differences between information needs 
based upon perceived importance of problems in specific areas. 

It attempted to arrive at a generalized overview of the process of 
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information source negotiation. The investigation centered upon the 
Grand Traverse Bay area of Michigan, a five-county region which is characterized 
as an "integrated urban-rural'' community. They attempted to ascertain 
whether a "hierarchy" of information needs (the relative frequency of 
information needs in topics) could be determined and whether resource 
utilization and information seeking patterns varied according to the nature 
of a particular information problejn and its locus on the information needs 
hierarchy. Their analysis provides a typology containing the following 
Information need areas: financial; occupational; professional and faiji; 
public affairs; consumer affairs; educational, and career. 
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In the process of source utilization, Rleger and Anderson observed 
several discernable and significant differences among groups In the popu- 
latlon. The age of the Information seeker was found to correlate with 
Information source utilization In such a way that younger respondents 
tended to consult a wider variety of sources than did their elders. Edu- 
cation also related to source utilization; the higher the education level 
of the respondent, the greater the use made of a variety of Information 
sources. 

Relger and Anderson discovered that there was pronounced dissatisfac- 
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tion with the Information source providers. Overall, one-fourth of the 

respondents reported some degree of dissatisfaction with the information 

they obtained. Within individual situation categories, there was greater 

\_flnance (19 ^6%) th an for situ ations such^as^y 
dissatisfaction expressed for situations such asj^education, occupatlons^^^ 

and careers (8*1?). Of particular relevance in this study is the relation- 
ship discovered between educational level and expressed dissatisfaction 
with information obtained, i.e. the greater the level of education possessed 
by the respondent, the more likely there would be expressed dissatisfaction 
with the quality, applicability, or relevance of the information obtained. 

Two other studies, funded by the Office of Libraries and Learning 
Resources^ . U.S. Office of Education, exclusively concerned with the infor- 
mation needs of residents or rural areas, have been completed. ^^'^'^^ Both 
the inquiry of Barron and Curran, focusing on the general information needs 
of residents in the rural South, and the investigation conducted by Mary 
Eidleman to ascertain the needs of residents of a three county rural area 
in Maryland's "eastern shore'' for information and referral (I&R) Sfrvxces, 
provide further insight into information need resolution for indivxduals 
who comprise this little-studied segment of the population. The Barron and 



Curran study produced guidelines for rural library personnel in the planning 
of library programs responsive to coiranunity needs. As they emphasized, 
the information needs of rural library users must be known and addressed* 
The Eidleman study documents the need for an information referral service 
and demonstrated that the successful implementation of such a service 
could make public libraries a center for community information. "Cooper- 
ation increased between the agencies and organizations in the counties as 
they became aware of the unmet needs." 

Of all the studies discussed, the final one provided the largest 
geographical coverage. It was the first study of information needs on 
a statewide level. Palmour, et. al. surveyed California citizens to 
elicit information needs, primarily those of a "coping nature." They noted 
that previous studies found: (1) "people use information to make personal 
sense," (2) "people with different situational perceptions require differ- 
ent kinds of sense," (3) "people find sense when and where they can," 
(4) "information needs differ from moment to moment," (5/ "information 
systems and the people they serve seem to exist in two different, mis- 
matched worlds." In brief, these findings "suggest that the most useful 
way of learning about how our information systems can be more helpful is to 
come to understand how people make sense in their lives and on their 

jobs regardless of whether or not they use our institutions at all or use 
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them in ways we expect them to." 

Many of the studies related to "library use" similarly provide insight 
into the information needs and sophistication of information users. Reviews 
and analyses of the pertinence of these studies to information needs analyses 
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can be found in Zt^/eizig and Dervin, Bates' Bourne, and Palmour, 
et. al."^^ Furthermore, previous studies of citizens' information needs have 
developed extensive methodologies for investigating what are generally 
referred to as "coping" needs. * These same studies have found that 
less than five percent of the persons with this kind of need use libraries 
in pursuit of solutions. 

Previous source utilization studies focus upon members of the 
"general adult public" and reflect considerable similarities in their 
findings. Information needs do not exist in a vacuum, but on a continuum. 
Problem articulation and success in information seeking is a function of the 
socio-economic and psycho-social sophistication of the individual. This 
relationship holds for adults in both urban and rural settings. The 
present New England information needs study, which affords opportunity to 
examine information seeking from a wider perspective, enables further 
testing of those generalizations derived from these previous inquiries. 
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RESEARCH AREAS IDENTIFIED FOR THIS STUDY 
The present study benefits from numerous previously mentioned studies, 
and their methodologies. The following areas are specifically germaine to 
the design of our study methodology, which is discussed in great detail in 
Chapter 2. 

Information Seeking Process 

Our inquiry is not the first to attempt this type of investigation. 
It represents, however, a significant departure from previous efforts in 
this direction. From the previous discussion, it is clear that an under- 
standing of information seeking ^jatterns can evolve c Aly from an assessment 
of the information seeker within the context of his or her information 
problems, and upon the types as well as source prjvider options. Parker 

and Paisley stated it this vray: "...what kinds of people seek what kinds of 
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information through what channels." Since information seeking is, at base, 

a manifestation of the process of communication, any information seeking 

study must be aware of those elements of the communication process as 

36 

identified by Schram. and others, including: initiator, message, recipient, 
channel, and effect. 
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Informat io n Source Provld ers and Information Seeker s 

To ascertain the nature of information seeking processes, one must 
ideally address: first, the general makeup of consulted source providers; 
secondly, the world in xvrhich the individual informaclon seeker lives; 
third, the relationship between the information need and the source 
provider consulted; and finally, the relation between type of source pro- 
viders consulted and the success with which the individual's information 
need is redurBd or resolved. As is evident, the information seeking 
proce^i^/ miirits extensive analysis, with each new study building upon previous 
research- 

Inf OTiia^' ion source providers are potentially limitless in number. 
?eoplp. find ii^formatlon vhen and where they can* They might rely upon their 
own exptiriaxice ai.\d thoughts, or upon another person, group, institution, 
or meOlated channel of conimimlcatiou* Drawing upon the efforts of previous 
communicatioiis theorists? , this Inquiry clasfciifies this vast array of infor- 
mation providers into the s^ame three-part taxonomy, used in the California 
37 

£?i:udy, which is predicated upon the inimediacy of .interaction provided 
by the tiource* Interpersonal sources (one's self, co-workers, friends, 

family) repr^^sent the firsf, c^.tegory oi this classification, while Institu- 

V^rofessional people,; 
tional^Xi-^.gencleSt inc^ti tut ions, and associations), and mass media (tele- 
vision;, radio» and print) vcomprlse i.he other twoc Interpersonal sources of 
liiformaulou al!:ord the greatest oppoxTtunity for two-way communication and 
immc^oiac;;) oi interaction, and media sources the least. 

h j>ignlfic:ant finding of past studies is the generally felt preference 
for Inter ptirsonal sources, one that holds constant regardless of demographic 
variations or categories of information need. That overwhelmingly common 
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cha.racterlstic gives rise to the belief, investigated in this present 

inquiry, that preference for interpersonal sources is uniformly manifest 

across types of respondents and situations « 

As the Warner study indicated, however, the success with which such 

Interpersonal strategies resolve perceived needs is directly related to the 

39 

extent to which information seekers identify appropriate individuals. 
Since this relationship, in turn, appears to be a function of the socio- 
economic status of the information seeker, it gives rise to a correlary to 
the above mentioned hypothesis, i.e., the degree of satisfaction expressed 
by respondents with interpersonal sources will be directly related to the 
occupational, educational, and income levels of respondents. 
Information Seeking Situations 

The abundance of potential information resources is parelleled by the 
limitless range of situations in which problems arise that require utilizing 

one or more information source providers. Similar to Dervin's approach in 
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the Seattle study, this investigation uses topics to classify situations. 
Both studies cunl'.ent-analyze responses and assign them to one of the following 
categories: Consumer Issues; Job-related: Technical; Job-related: Finding 
or Changing Jobs; Job-»related : Organizational Relations; Job-related: Salary 
and Benefits; Housing and Household Maintenance; Education and Schooling; 
Money Matters; Recreation; Health; Child Care; Personal Relations; Energy; 
and Transportation. 

Coping ari Work-Related Infor^nation Needs 

Pervious efforts to analyze success and fkilure in information seeking 

behavior, most notably the previously mentioned Seattle^*^ 
42 

and California studies, have noted that inforraa- 
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tlon needs most commonly reflect ''coping level" requirements in which the 
urgency of need and the immediacy of resolution are greatest. The identifi- 
cation of needs as "coping level" is extremely complex. The needs articu- 
lated in the Seautle and California studies relate frequently to "coping" 
situations, perhaps because respondents mostly face this type of situation^ 
because "coping" situations are more readily recalled than are those of 
a "non-coping" nature, or because the question phrasing elicited "coping" 
rather than "non-coping" needs. Even though our question phrasing is similar to 
that of the previous studies j it elucidates the extent to which "coping level" needs 
emerge x^ithin the context of particular areas of an individual's daily life. 
In the course oi our investigation, attention was also given to the work- 
related situations in which information was sought in response to a perceived 
need. This strategy enabled not only the probing of situation categories and 
source utilization within two areas of an individual's life, but also the 
analysis of whether "coping level" needs tended to arise with significantly 
greater frequency in one area or the other. Of particular concern is exami- 
nation of the relationship between category of need and source utilization 
in resolution of need. 

Barriers to Effective Information Seeking 

The success with which an individual resolves an Information need 
varies according to the presence or absence of barriers that affect access 
to pertinent source provider (s). Dervin has conceptualized a model of 
information environment linkages and barriers that may potentially inhibit 
effective resolution of an information need.^^ As noted previously, four 
element s« comprise the information seeking environment of individuals: the 
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Individual himself or herself; his or her information needs; available 
information sources; and possible resolution to the individual's information 
need* Among these four elements, six linkages have been postulated as 
comprising the information seeking network of the individual: (a) individual- 
information needs; (b) individual-inf ormat ion sources; (c) individual-infor- 
mation solutions; (d) Information needs - information sources; (e) information 
need-solutions to information needs; and (f) information sources — solutions 
to Information needs. 

With each linkage, barriers may arise denying effective access to 
an individual's resolution of an information need# Dervin has classed these 
barriers into five groups: societal, institutional, physical, psychological, 
and intellectual • Societal barriers are those that impede the availability 
of the resources necessary to satisfy needs within the social system* In- 
stitutional barriers may be viewed as the incapacity and /or unwillingness 
of an institutional source to deliver needed information to the seeker* 
Psychological barriers arise when the individual is psychologically unwilling 
to perceive his or her needs as informational in nature, obtain needed 
information from appropriate sources, or accept the possibility that the 
information problems can be solved. Physical barriers impose themselves 
when the individual is unable to make contact with the appropriate informa- 
tion sources due to some physical consideration, such as c. handicap. 
Intellectual barriers are present when the individual lacks necessary 
training and expertise to acquire information. To the extent that such 
barriers limit access to needed information, the presumptive right to 
liitformation access will have been denied or abridged. 
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Instances In which these barriers operate are investigated in library 
and information science literature, although they are x^/idely scattered 
and tend to focus upon particular subcategories, rather than the general 
population. Sjoberg, Brymer, and Harris have examined the barriers that 
bureaucratic organizations display in thier relationships with lower income 
Mexican-^Americans iti San Antonio. The> perceive these barriers as two-fold 
in nature: (a) those stemming from client-group dif f a.culties when confronted 
with bureaucracies arising from a lack of knowledge of the""rules of the game" 
as well as the preference of the client-group members to rely upon inter- 
personal rather than impersonal sources for problem resolution; and (b) the 
role of the bureaucratic system, as a key element in enforcing social 
stratification and in maintaining the distance between the "middle-class" 

46 

perspective of the bureaucracy and the "lower-class" nature of it^j clientele* 

Divorski, Gordon, and Heinz conducted an experiment designed to discern 

the degree of ctjmpliance of agencies at city, county, and state levels with 

statute, and common laws respecting the release of government information.^^ 
Their investigation dealing with offices of agencies in the city oi 

Chicago demonstrated the capacity of agencies to deny such information. For 

example, they found that less than 46 percent of initial requests for 

Information received replies, while of the remaining requests, close to 

one-half were responses to what had been deemed by the investigators as 
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requests for "innocuous information" made by a politically "neutral" inquirant. 
Additional findings from that study demonstrated that perceived political 
threats to the agency, the nature of the requested information, and the 
apparent power of the requesting party were likely to determine the willing- 
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ness of the agency to release Information presumed to be in the public domain. 
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Gordon, et, al*, developed a model to account for agency behavior 
observed in the course of the previously mentioned inquiry. Their model 
Is founded on the proposition that the agency's decision to disclose infor- 
mation depends upon two elements: (1) the nature of the information seeker 
and (2) the nature of the information requested.^"** Each is associated with 
a corresponding link. If it is to the advantage of the organization to 
release information, such actions will be positively linked, and vise-versa. 
The agency will likewise valence the information seeker in terms of the 
requestor's standing with the agency. Based upon these propositions, the 

following assessment model for information release decision on the part of 
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the agencies has been devised: 

D = E^W- + E«W. + • E W 
i 1 L L n n 

D = decision to release or not to release 

El ... E are the elements that are taken into account in making 
1 n 

that decision, and can be positively or negatively valenced. 
Wj^ ... are the weights attached to those elements, which reflect 
their salience and are always positive or zero. 
Apparently, the existence of barriers to information access is a 
function of the ability of the information seeker to identify and negotiate 
appropriate source(s), as well as the willingness and perceived self- 
benefit of the agency. 

Levin and Taibe's examination of the relationship between lower-status 
public housing tenants and the bureaucratic structure of the housing agency 

Indicates additional barriers that may interpose themselves between the 
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information and the seeker. In interviews of 452 fe-male tenants in 25 
housi Lg projects, they found that individuals characterized as "socially 



handicapped/' ^•g-i blacks, the poor, and the uneducated, were less knox^?^- 
ledgable concerning the nature of the bureaucratic power structure, parti- 
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cularly x^ith respect to the decision making processes of the housing a,^encyt 
In addition, these individuals were not as likely as other tenants to 
obtain adequate housing related services, to be informed of their place on 
waiting lists for public housing nor to have management respond to expressed 
need after acquiring tenancy. Furthermore, '^socially handicapped" tenants 
did not see their cases as remediable and articulate their grievances less 
often than other tenants, 

OVERVIEW OF PRESENT STUDY 
Tabl'^ 1-1, which summarizes previous studies, elucidates geographical 

areas investigated and the types of information probed • From this table 
and the discussions in this chapter, it is clear that this present study, 
the first regional or multi-state analysis, benefits from previous research projects 
and their methodologies* The conceptual basis of this investigation is similar to 
the California study • People find themselves in situations, some of which 
result in information needs, and they tend to use a variety of sources. 
Situations are not the same as information needs. Information needs arise 
from situations. This New Engla,nd study does not emphasize the type of 
psychological and coping questions identified and probed in that California 
study. Furthermore, the methodology of this study differ §; from the Califor- 
nia one. The survey was conducted by telephone and questionnaire design 
forced work, as well as non-work, situations to be described* Non-work 
situations dominated all the previous studies of citizen Information needs. 

Details, on the methodology of this study are presented in Chapter 2. 
Chapter 4 compares the major findings of this study to previous research, 
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Table Previous Investlgatlona 



CATEGORIES 
Occupational Needs of Professionals 

Scientists, Physicians, Engineers, 
Social Scientists, etc. 

Non-occupational Needs of General Citizens 

Parker and Paisley (1966) - Two samples 
of California adults 

Zwelzlg (1973) - Public Library Utillsiatlon 
in Syracuse, NY 
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Warner, Murray & Palmour (1973) - Baltimore 
Urban Residents 

Gee (1974) - New York 

Small and Medium Sized Cities 

Dervln, Zwelzlg, et al, (1977) - Seattle 
Urban Residents 

^ King Research, California Study (1979) 



''Rleger & Anderson (1965) - Michigan 
Mixed Rural/Urban 

Barron & Curran (1978) - South Carolina 

Eldleman (1979) - Maryland ••Eastern Shore* 



Information Needs 



SCOPE 
Varied by Study 

What People Seek Which Information 
Through Which Channels 

Perceived Information Needs and 
Information Source Providers 

Perceived Information Needs and 
Information Source Providers 

Situation Oriented 

Situation Oriented 

Hierarchy of Information Needs 

General Information Needs 
General Information Needs 



thereby adding to the validity of research on citizen's information needs. 

The primary purpose of the study is to identify situations in which 
citizens of the six state New England region needed information; to 
examine their perceived level of satisfaction with information source 
providers: interpersonal, ma;L;s media, and institutional, including libraries; 
and to determine a taxonomy of barriers to effective information seeking. 

In summary, this investigation, which builds upon previous research, 
examines a broad range of information needs, relating to both work and non- 
work situations, including those of a recreational, cultural, occupational, 
educational, and human development nature. In the study, the term "infor- 
mation" is defined as all knowledge, ideas, facts, and imaginative works 
of the mind which have betn communic ted, recorded, published and/or distri- 
buted formally and/or informally in any format. A complete description of 
the study objectives and the methodology to be used to accomplish them is 
presented in Chapter 2. 

RESEARCH SETTING 
The findings of this study cover a larger geographical area than 
previous investigations. The six states comprising New England (see 
Figure 1-1) display a wide variation in terms of their residents' situs 
(urban/rural), socio-economic status, information source availability, and 
opportunities for information source accessibility. In Maine, for example, 
some 200,000 people live in towns with no libraries, and approximately 
30 percent of the public libraries do not have telephones. In addition, 
Informat.ion resources are scarce and the number of professional librarians 
is small. In contrast, Boston is information rich with its reknowned public 
libraries, over 100 university and college libraries, and numerous special 
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and school libraries. As Is evident, differences within New England relate 
to an urban-rural split, socio-economic differences, and the Information 
rich and poor. Residents can also be compared on a state by state basis ♦ 
The New England area provides a unique laboratory within which to as- 
certain the extent to x^hlch such variations affect information seeking pat- 
terns ctA need resolution of the general public. This investigation 
thus becomes the first to examine these problems on such a broad geographical 
scale* As such, it builds upon the c^n^eptual findings of previous inquiries 
related to the questions of information needs and information seeking, 
and examines the applicability of these findings in a more generalizable 
setting. 
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CHAPTER 2 



CONCEPTUAL MODEL AND RESEARCH METHOPOLOGY 

This investigation studies various information seeking patterns of 
adults living in the New England region. In so doing, it proceeds from the 
assumption that analysis of information need resolution can best be attained 
through an understanding of the complex relationship between source providers 
and information seeking individuals. It focuses on information in relation 
to individual, rather tlian group, need. Iri brief, this undertaking analyzes 
the effectiveness with which individuals are able to utilize information 
sources in response to problems that arise in the context of daily life. 
Additional insights into the types of situations described by respondents 
can be found by utilizing four of the thematic categories developed for the 
White House Conference on Library and Information Services."'' Situations 
generated from this study are further dissected in light of the following 
categories: "Meeting Personal Needs;" "Enhancing Life-long Learning;" 
"Improving Organizations and the Professions;" and "Effectively Governing 
our Society." Detailed analysis of situational categories, including which 
source providers were consulted, is presented in the following chapter. 

This investigation proceeds from the assumption that obtaining 
Information is a process in which sources exist as "links" to other sources, 
perhaps in a hierarchy from least to most suitable sources. Of concern to 
this study, therefore ^ is the identification of which sources occupy what 
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positions (e.g., intermediate or ultimate source provider) and under what 
conditions. Possibly, institutional and mediated information source providers 
serve more frequently as intermediate links in the overall process, while 
Interpersonal sources more frequently serve in an "ultimate" provisional 
capacity^ 

One part of this investigation of New England residents probes how and 
to what extent such barriers impede the effective linkage between information 
seekers and information sources. Direct analysis of such perceived barriers 
as cost, time, accuracy, and relevance are weighed in relation to the 
decision to consult a particular source, or sources. In addition, extensive 
analysis is undertaken to determine the reasons for library use and non-use. 
Indirect evidence for the presence of psychological, societal, or educational 
barriers are probed through analysis of socio-economic data for respondents. 
Presumably, a negative relationship will exist between socio-economic status 
(SES) and the limiting influence of barriers. Further, the psychological 
barrier of information problem/need articulation will be similarly related to 
SES: individuals with lower occupational status, income and education will 
experience more difficulty in articulating their need. 

To repeat, the conceptual basis for the New England study is that p eople 
find themselves in situations where they must m ake a dec ision, find an answer 
to a question, solve a prob l em, or try to understand something . In attempting 
to find solutions, ^ey use a variety of sources. Situations are not the same 
as information needs. Actual information needs are embedded in situations-. 
In contrast to the Seattleand California studies, this one does not regard 
information needs as the questions which arise in the situations. The 
questions as framed in these two studies most often identify "coping level'^^ needs. 
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At this time, we are unwilling to conclude that such needs are so dominant; 
therefore, attention will be given to both work and non-work related situations, 

Thus, the differences between the present study and previous ones (e.g., 
Baltimore, Seattle, and California) are as follows: 

• Previous studies have relied upon mail questionnaires and 
interviews; as we will explain, this one tests to sec if 
such complex interviews can be conducted satisfactorily by 
telephone. (We consider this to be our methodological contri- 
bution) ; 

• The methodology of previous studies tended to elicit primarily 
non-work related, coping situations; thio study incorporated 
methods no ensure the discovery of work-related situations. 

• Previous studies had not looked in-^ispth at why particular 
sources were used; this one investigated this in terms of 

the perceived value of source characteristics; and 

• Previous studies had not gone beyond a single state; this study 
comprises the first multi-state investigation. 

The following section of this chapter discusses the study design, the nature 
of the population surveyed, determination of data gathering methods for this 
study, the implementation of these methods, and the approach undertaken in 
analysis of survey results. 

STUDY DESIGN 

Since information needs arise from all sectors in the life of an indi- 
vidual, this study focuses on both work and non-work areas, as depicted in 
Figure 2-1. Previous efforts to examine information seeking behavior have 
focused upon either particular types of information need or the broad context 
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of information seeking without prior specification of categories. Both 
approaches are flawed. The lack of categorical specification automatically 
limits a study's detail and depth, while focus upon a single area excludes 
the possibility of touching upon other significant elements. 

Further justification for the approach of this study is found in the 
ability it affords to examine information seeking within occupational and 
non-occupational concepts of an individual's life. Types of information 
need, their level of immediacy, information sources consulted pursuant to 
meeting these needs, and the general public's perceived level of satisfaction 

with these sources may all be examined in the light of the extent to which 
in an 

they differ individual's occupational and non-occupational circumstances. 
This investigation ultimately enables the addressing of a body of vital 
questions, such as the following: . • : . 

.. . • Is there a greater tendency to utilize interpersonal information 
■isources in work related areas? . . J 

• Is the level of satisfaction with source providers higher for occu- 
pational information needs? 

• Do part .ular types of barriers to effective information seeking 
arise more frequently in one area of individual's life than in 
the other? 

In brief, then, this investigation seeks a cross-comparison of situation 

categories, strategies of information seeking, and perceive.' satisfaction 
with information source provision in a manner hitherto ignored in studies 
of general information seeking by members of the adult public, in both work 
and non-work related contexts. 
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STUDY OBJECTIVES 

This study, which deals with citizens of the six-state New England region, 
seeks to: 

1. Ascertain situations in vrhich residents made a decision, found an 
answer to a question, solved a problem, or tried to understand 
something: 

• Depict such situations for the general populatluu as well as 
the component sub-groups of this population; 

• Differentiate among job-related, and non-occupational situ- 
ations; 

• Identify the utilization patterns of the various channels of 
information communication and dissemination: interpersonal, 
institutional, and mass media; and 

• Relate Iniormatlon source utilization to specific situations. 

2. Examine New England residents* perceived level of satisfaction 
with information source providers: 

• Depict the factors related to perceive^d satisfaction; and 

• Identify those situations in which libraries were used. 
3^ Determine barriers to effect;ive Information seeking. 

Our general purpose is to present the study findings in such a way that 
they can be easily understood by a wide variety of readers. In order to en- 
hance the potential value of the New England study, the hypotheses given in 
the following section are stated in the simplified way and may possibly 
leave out the more precise but complicated relationships, 

HYPOTHESES 

This study gives rise to a number of hypotheses, the purpose of 
which is to provide structure and form for the process of data analysis. The 
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hypotheses are, in large measure, distilled from the body of research focusing 
on information seeking beuavior noted previously. Findings of this study 
are discussed in great detail in Chapter 3^ while discussion on the hypotheses 
can be found in Chapter 4, which compares our findings x^ith those of previous 
studies* 

A fundamental assumption of this investigation is that information 
seeking behavior represents an individual's reaction to the rtimuli of 
Information need, available sources^ and the characteristics of the information 
seeker. Taken In combination, these elements will determine the nature of 
information seeking responses in a given context. Hence, it is a con- 
ceptualization of this study that the information seeking patterns of an 
individual are a determinant of that individual's information environment. 
This environment consists of: (a) the background and characteristics of* the 
individual; (b) the nature and type of information need with which he or she 
is confronted; (c) the type and availability of information source providers; 
(d) source providers' capability of responding to a specific information need 
posed by an individual; (e) the existence of barriers that serve to diminish 
or deter the effective linkage between an information seeker and the source(s) 
capable of reducing or satisfying his/her information need; and (f) the degree 
of satisfaction perceived by an individual with the ability of one or more 
sources to respond to his/her information need. Each of these elements will be 
examined in the next chapter • 

For the purposes of this inquiry, hypotheses will be stated in the null 
form. This approach enables the application of statistical tests whose purpose 
is to attempt to ''reject" or "discard" the stated null or "test" hypotheses. 
Rejection of a hypothesis thuf? stated does not affirm the converse, yet it does 
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allow a basis for presumption that che stated hypothosis is false and xts 

converse, until proven, reiaains possible. No inquiry of this nature can 

assert that something dov. 3 exist, it can only prove that a stated hypothesis 

does not, within a specified range of probability, represent reality. 

Prior investigations of information seeking behavior have noted the 

strength of relationships thaf. exist between the socio-economic status 

of the information seeker and the success with which that person's infor- 

2 

mat ion need is satisfied or reduced. As Dervin has succinctly noted infor- 
mation resources are most effectively and efficiently accessed by the most 
advantaged members of society. It is our desire to assess the extent to 
which this relationship holds across a wide segment of the general population 
on a regional basis* To this end, measures of socio-economic status (SES) 
have been utilized in the course of this inquiry in an effort to ascertain 
their impact upon the resolution of information seeking* The three measures 
of 3KS employed in this study are: level of formal education attained; 

occupational status; and total annual family income. Previous sociological 
3 

research provides support for the utilization of these three measures as 
central indicators of SES* 

The following test hypotheses focus upon the relationships between 
individual characteristics of information seekers and articulation of infor- 
mational situations: 
* 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between 
socio-economic status (income level, level of education and 
occupational status) of respondents and ability to articulate 
situations. 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between 
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respondents* age and their ability to articulate situations. 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between 
respondents' geographical situs and their ability to articulate 
situations, 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between 
articulation of work and non-work situations and 

Income level 

level of education 

occupational status 

age level 

geographical situs 
m There is no statistically significant relationship between work 
and non-work situations and the socio--economic status of the 
respondents, namely income level, educational attainment level, 
and occupational status, 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between work 

and non-work situations contexts and either age level or geographical 
situs of the respondents. 

There is no statistically significant relationship between number 
of sources utilized and socio-economic status of respondentjs (income 
level, educational attainment, and occupational status). 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between either 
age level or geographical situs of respondent and number of sources 
utilized. 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between either 
category of source(s) utilized and socio-economic status of respon- 
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dent (income level, educational attainment, and occupational 
status) . 

• There' is no statistically significant relationship between 
category of source (s) utilized and either age level or geographical 
situs of respondents. 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between utili- 
aation of the library as a source and socio-economic status of 
respondents (income level, educational attainment, and occupational 
status) . 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between either 
age level or geographical situs of respondent and utilization of 
library as a source. 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between level 
of satisfaction with the source provider (including libraries) 
deemed most helpful and the socio-economic status of respondents 
(Income level, educrtional attainment*^ and occupational status). 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between level 
of satisfaction with source provider and either age level or 
geographical situs of respondents. 

• There is no statistically significant relationship between barriers 
to effective information seeking and demographic characteristics • 

• There la no statistically significant relationship between 
barriers to effective information seeking and either age level or 
geographical situs of lespondents. 

As was mentioned at the end of the section for study objectives, hypo- 
theses have been stated in .iuch a way that general readers can readily com- 
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prehend the relationships probed* Some of the hypotheses, especially those 
pertaining to socio--economic status, could be reworded; prior research might 
indicate an expected direction to the relationship. However, by doing so, 
the readability ol the chapter and the presentation of survey findings would 
be affected • 

METHODOLOGY 

This section, which describes the methodology employed in this study, 
justifies the reasons for its adoption, the relationship between our approach 
and those of prior, Bimilar investigations, and the limitations imposed by 
our approach upon validity, reliability, and generalizability of generated 
data. In so doing, alternative methodologies considered in the design phase 
of this study will be explained along with the reasons for their ultimate 
rej ection. 

The target population under study was composed of residents of the six 
New England states. Although this region includes wide variations in popula- 
tion and economic base, it might be characterized as constituting the most 
discrete and identifiable geo-political grouping in the northeast. A primary 
obstacle confronting this investigation was the development of a flexible, 
realistic strategy by which this diversity could be reflected in sample 
selection. In deciding upon the appropriate sampling approach, various tech- 
niques were considered. Since generalizability from the selected sample to 
the general population was desirable, non-probability sampling approaches 
(e.g», accidental, quota, or purposive) were rejected at th. outset. 
Data Gathering Techni que 

Among the types of survey approaches considered for use in this study 
(e*g., in-person interview, telephone survey, and self-administered mailed 
questionnaire approaches), each presented a variety of strengths and defi- 
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ciencies that were weighed prior to adoption of the telephone data gathering 
technique employed in the course of this Investigation. In-person interviex^/ing 
is conceptually the superior form of survey technique. This approach, 
enabling direct interaction between surveyor and respondent, provides for 
question clarification, the elaboration of responses as well as minimizing non-coramital 
responses* Furthermore, comparisons of the relative effectiveness of dif- 
ferent survey methi ologies indicates that this approach is apt to produce 

4 

the highest response ra^e. 

The primary drawback to in-person interviews is its high cost.^ The 

expense involved in training and deploying interviewers in the field becomes 

particularly prohibitive in ci study of this scope. Thus, while this approach 

has been successfully used in prior investigations of information seeking 

patterns on a regional or local level (e.g., Warner,^ Dervin and Zweizig,^ 

8 

and Palmour, et. al. 1979 ), both the size of the population under study and 

its broad geographical distribution determined that this approach would far exceed 

the budgetary limitations of this study. 

Telephr le surveying represents a variation on the in-person technique 

and is less expensive to conduct. Analyses of the effectiveness of the various 

strategies for data undertaken by the Institute for Survey Research at the 

University of Michij^an strongly support this approach as most cost-beneficial 

for large scale surveys. One study, which examines the use of telephone 

surveying and compares telephone and personal interviewing, discusses various 

telephone interview techniques and the importance of random selection of 

telephone numbers. In brief, this study is of value to anyone undertaking 

9 

telephone surveying. 
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Previous related studies have relied upun mail questionnaires and 
personal interviews as the primary means for data collection. In contrast, 
we wanted to test another method for data collection in order to determine 
similarities and dissimilarities with previous studies on information use. 
Once telephone interviewing had been decided upon, the sampling frame 
included individuals over the age of sixteen residing in New England house- 
holds with telephone service. The primary sampling units consisted of 
households meeting this specification. The sampling strategy emoloyed in 
this study, therefore, was a variation of simple random sampling. 

A potential difficulty posed by adoption of the telephone survey lay 
in the identification of all household telephone numbers within each of 
the region's; six states. Theoretically, telephone directories Jirom every 
locale in the area could be gathered, but they would not provide "unlisted" 
or "unpublished" household numbers. The New England states have a low 
percentage of households without telephones, as shorn in Table 2-1. The 
second important factor in considering the desirability of telephone inter- 
views is the percentage of unlisted numbers. Table 2-1. shows, that^between 
11 and 23 percent of the telephone numbers in the New England states are 
unlisted. The average of these numbers (18.3%) is in line with the rest 
of the nation where the overall average of unlisted numbers is about 
22 percent. Consequently, the use of telephone interviews appeared feasible 
without serious problems. 

The problem of obtaining unlisted nunbers was alleviated through the 
purchase of random computer-generated numbers that included within their 
frame all telephone numbers (personal/private, business or commercial) in 
each state. Since interviewers reach many numbers other than those included 
in the sampling frame (e.g., business telephones, non-working or ino; qrative 
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Table 


■2-1 • F'jfiiitvucs 


of Unlisted Telephones 






For New England States, 


1977 






HOUSEHOLDS 






STATE 


TOTAL (OOO's) 


WITHOUT PHONES 


LISTED 


UNLISTED 


C oiin p p t* 1 11 f 


1,056 


0% 


79% 




Maine 


360 


2% 


83% 


17% 


Massachusntr..-'. 


1,980 


2% 


79% 


21% 


New Hampshire 


276 


0% 


85% 


15% 


Rhcde Island 


315 


\% 


75% 


25% 


Vernon C 


159 


0% 


89% 


11% 



SOURCE: Extracted from newsletter published by Survey Sampling, Inc. 

Original sources were Sales and Marketing Manage meni: , July 25, 
1977 for total households. Statistical Abstract of United States: 
1^2. P' 534 for number of households with telephones, and Donnelly 
Mar keting files in November 1977 tor proportions of listed tele- 
phones. 
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numbers, and pay telephones), the research team ^ fcould eliminate those 
that were inappropriate. 

Another drav/back iivolved in this approach is its potential for under- 
representation of households without telephones* To the extent that such 

households tend to disproportionately represent individuals with parti- 

\ 

cular characteristics (e.g., low income)'', a cautionary note concerning the 

12 

generalizability of the findings for this study may be in order. This 

and other potential limitations upon generalizability will be discussed 

later in this chapter. 
Sample Design and Selection 

With the decision having been made that the survey methodology would 
be based upon telephone interviews, the sample design stage began with an 
investigation of various approaches to obtaining a valid probability sample 
of residential telephone listings in New England. Two basic approaches were 
available: 1) usa random digit dialing, or 2) use actual assigned telephone 
numbers. Random digit dialing first requires the identification of all the 
telephone exchanges in the area of interest. The real concern about the use 
of random digit dialing for this project was the increased amount of inter- 
viewer time and frustration due to the many additional calls which must be 
placed to reach valid telephone numbers. The decision was made to use existing 
assigned telephone numbers assuming an acceptable method could be found. 

The second approach requires some kind of compilation of existing numbers 
from telephone directories or special directories having telephone numbers. 
Without the availability of the universe of all residential telephone listings 
in the six states, the sample design would have to be a multi-state design with 
primary sampling units being identified geographical areas, e.g. counties. 
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This was not desirable if an existing source could be found to provide the 
universe of assigned telephone numbers^ 

Contact was made with a company specializing in providing telephone 
samples. Survey Sampling, Inc. of Westport, Connecttcut provides probability 
samples of residential listings based upon files compiled by Donnelly Marketing 
from more than 4,500 telephone and city directories. The necessary samples 
were purchased from that firm. 

An important study objective was the desired ability to compare survey 
results from individual states. Consequently, the sample design called for 
independent samples of equal size for each of the six New England states. 
Adequate statistical reliability could be obtained for most estimates from 
samples of 400 completed valid interviews in each state. Such a sample size 
should provide for estimates of proportions to within ±5 percent with 95 percent 
confidence; more will be said J.ater about the meaning of this statement. Two 
factors had to be considered in order Lo axriv^ii at the required sample size 
for each state: the mticipated proport^^ou of working residential telephone 
numbers and the response rate. Experience has shown that a sample of about 
three times the desired number of completed interviews is sufficient for 
telephone surveys. Such a working factor allows for one-third of the sample 
to result in non-valid telephone ambers (non-working residential and 'business) 
and a fifty percent response r-^te. Samples of 1,200 telephone numbers were 
ordered initially for each of the six states (7,200 total), based on the 
requirement of 400 completed interviews in each state. However, because of 
the size of non-working numbers an additional 2,400 or 400 for each state, 
telephone numbers were requested in order to yield a total of 2,400 completed 
interviews • Had the primary objective of the study been the estimation of 
characteristics at the New England regional level, a sample smaller than 2,400 
could have been used. The objective, however, was to compare responses among 
residents of the six states • 
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The samples of these telephone numbers were dr<awi by Survey 

Sampling, Inc., (See Figure 2-2 for a sample printout) using the following 
procedures for each state: 

1. The sample is allocated to each county in proportion to each' 
county's share of listed homes. 

2. Within each county, its share of the sample is, in turn, allocated 
to che county's exchanges based on each exchange's share of listed 
numbers, 

3. Within an exchange, its share of the sample is systematically 
selected by dividing the saranle quantity (n= 1,200) into the 
number of eligible numbers for the sampling interview. The first 
number is randomly selected within the first interval and subsequent 
sample numbers are drawn an interval apart until the correct sample 
size has been obtained. 

INSTRUCT 

A 16-page color coded questionnaii e (see Appendix I) was carefully 
designed as the survey instrument used for telephone interviews. 

When eligible respondents were contacted, the purpose of .the investiga- 
tion was presented in order to aid then' in focusing on the subject at hand. 
It was thought that use of the word "i).i.f ormation" early in the interview, 
might conjur up an overly restrictive definition of the term in the respondent 
mind, and hence might artifically confine the area of information needs 
to a segment of the entire spectrum of such needs. Also, 

' supplying any formal definition of the term 

"Information" at the outset might similarly introduce a biasing effect, 
thus reducing response validity. To avoid use of the word "information," 
respondents were asked to identify whether they "...needed to find the answer 
to a question, solve a problem, or make a decision in two important situations 
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that might have occurred "... at work, at home, or elsewhere." 

Kerlinger and others have noted the potentially undesirable effects 
that maturation of subjects can have on the valJ-diLy of an investigation. ^"^^ 
This phenomenon is particularly dangerous when subjects are asked to recall 
their actions and behaviors on questionnaires at some time prior to tae 
interveiw. Albeit with the best of intentions, subjects may omit details, 
fail to remember events, or unconsciously modify past events. To minimize 
the impact of this variable upon the study, respondents were asked to limit 
their responses to events occu-ing in the "past month or so." labile the 
imposition of this limitation could not eliminate entirely the detrimental 
effects of subject maturation, and while this approach resulted in the 
elicitation of a larger number of situations for which solutions were still 
being souglxt than might otherwise be the case, the limitation was deemed 
necessary. From these discussions, it is clear that actual information needs 
are immersed in the situatioiTiS. 

Respondents indicated any situation which met uhe criteria of the 
,def initional framework noted above. Upon their description of the situation, 
they were asked to define whether or not it was work related. This approach 
enabled the "anchoring" of information situations within either the occupa- 
tional or non-occupational contexts. Retjponses were later categorized into 
broad categories similar to those used in the California study (adjustments 
were made for the coding of work situations) i "Neighborhood;" "Consumer;" 
Housing and Household Maintenance;" "Employment: Getting /Changing Jobs;" 
"Employment: Salary and Benefits;" "Employment: Organizational Relations;" 
"Employment; Technical;" "Employment: Other ; " "Education and Schooling;" 
"Health;" "Transportation;" "Recreation and Culture;" "Money;" "Public 



Assistance and Social Security;" "Child Care;" "Other Family Relations;" 
•'Personal Relationships;" "Legal;" "Crime and Safety;" "Energy;" "Current 
Affairs;" and "Miscellaneous." 

Each situation category might potentially relate to either the occupa-- 
tional or non-occupational sectors of the information seeker's life situ- 
ation, l^ile one might assume that the category "Recreation and Culture" 
might appear predominantly in rt-lation to non-occupational situations, 
conceivably this might be a concern to a person deciding whether to seek 
or accept a work position in another locale. Analysis of the distribution 
of responses and their relation to the contexts (occupational or non- 
occupational) of the information seeker reinforces the use of this approach, 
as noted in the next chapter. 

For both occupational and non-occupational contexts within which lespon 
dents cite situations, the same sequence of questions was followed. This 
approach facilitated a parallel analysis of information seeking patterns, 
sourse provider effectiveness, and impact of barriers for both contexts. 
In other words, the questionnaire elicited both work and non-work situations 

Once respondents suggested that they sought an answer for this 

situation., they were presented with a list of thirteen source providers: 

the respondent's "own experience;" . 

something told the respondent by a "friend, neighbor 
or relative;" 

"something. • .read in a newspaper, magazine, or book;" 

"something. learned from someone who works for a store, 
company, or business;" 

"something. . .learned from a co-worker;" 

"some^-hing told... by a professional such as a doctor or 
lawyer;" 
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something* learned from someoue who in gov eminent; 

"something, . .on TV or radio;" 

"something. from a library;" 
' "something. found in the telephone book;" 

"something. learned from a religious leader;" and 

"other" sources. 
The prespecified list could be collapsed into the same broad 
categories of interpersonal, institutional, and mass media source providers 
used in the California study. Information seeking patterns, therefore, 
could be viewed in relation to both specific and broad groupings of 
information source providers. As each source was read, interview subjects 
were asiced to indicate which one(s) they had consulted in the course of 
information seeking. Incidentally, the prescribed list v;as not always given 
in the same sequence • The list was randomized and presented in a order 
predetermined on the basis of the last two digits of the respondents* 
tele i hone inumbers.. 

This investigation probed respondents' views as to the effectiveness 
and helpfulness of information source providers. After identifying the 
source (s) consulted, respondents were asked to label the one perceived as 
"most helpful in getting the answer" to the quesf:ion. Upon identification 
of this source, they were asked a series of questions relating to its 
utilization* Possible motivations for initially consulting a "most helpful" 
source included: referral from another source, prior experience or knowledge, 
convenience of location, or happenstance. In the event that respondents 

No special effort was made to define "most" helpful. 
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indicated that they had been referred to this source, the referring source 
was identified; this enabled an assessment of the effectiveness of referral 
sources in bringing the information seeker and the appropriate information 
source provider together ♦ In addition, the respondents* perceived level 
of satisfaction with the most helpful source was investigated, along with 
any disagreeable features of this source. This later element was probed 
through elicitation of an ''open-ended'^ response to the question of whether 
respondents found anything about this source they did not like. Another 
indicator .of source satisfaction can be found in the willingness of respon- 
dents to return for an answer to a similar question in the future. Reapon-- 
dents were asked whether they would return to the most helpful source and, 
If so, why. Responses to this item provide an opportunity to assess the 
positive features of this source — features outweighing any negative 
factors which might have been identified. 

Respondents were queried as to whether the most helpful source 
suggested an additional provider to which the information seeker might go 
for further assistance,. In the event thr>^. it had, they were asked to indi- 
cate their -level of satisfaction with the service provided by the source 
to which they were directed. In the event they failed to contact this other 
aource, the reasons for this were likewise recorded* While one might presume 
that the '•most helpful" source provider would be that which provided the 
"ultimate'' resolution of thr information need, the possibility of its 
greatest utility being a function of the linkage it provided to another 
source cannot b^^. discounted. 

In the next sequence of question, respondents were asked to identify 
from the entire range of sources they consulted^ the one 
they considered as "least helpful." In assessing those 

No special effort was made to define "least" helpful. 
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factors pertinent to the least helpful j^ource, the identical series of 
items were asked of survey participants as had been with the most helpful 
provider. The reasons for selecting the least helpful source were obtained, 
as were levels of satisfaction with this source. I^ile it might reasonably 
be assumed that t^:e level cf satisfaction with this least helpful source 
would be lower than for that which proved most helpful, the frequency and 
intensity of dissatisfied sentiment might be expected to vary In relation 
to the nature of the information need and the socio-economic characteris- 
tics of the information seeker. 

Willingness of respondents to return to the source they cited as least 
helpful for assistance with similar questions was also probed, as was the 
effectiveness of this least helpful source in providing referrals. Simi- 



larly, indications of whether the respondent contacted any source sug- 
gested by the least helpful source provider were obtained, as was a 
determination of the level of satisfaction with the referral source, in 
the event the subject established contact. 

A major concern of this inquiry was to measure the extent to which 
elements associated with access to information served to facilitate, or 
hinder, information seeking responaents. Five such factors were probed: 
"cost in money," "cost in time" required to obtain desired information, 
"up'-to'-datenesci" of sought information, "accuracy" of the answer provided, 
and rhe "under s tandabili *:y" of the obtained answer. These five factors 
represent two aspects of information source selection: the economic 
(cost in money and time) and perceptual (recency, under standability, 
and accuracy). They also comprise potential barriers which inhibit the 
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effectiveness of source providers. Analysis of the extent to which these 
barriers intervene in information seeking were probed in this study. 

Respondents were asked to judge which of the above mentioned factors 
were most and least important in attempting to answer the question, solve the 
problem, or make the decision. In an attempt to provide a "baseline'* 

from x^hich the indications as to the importance of the above cited 
factors could be judged, respondents were asked to compare the relative sig- 
nificance of; a) cost in time versus the cost in money; b) the cost in 
money versus the under standability of the obtained information; and c) the 
time it took versus the understandability of the obtained information. 
Undoubtedly, the importance of these several factors varies with respect 
to situations, the context within which the stated need was 

placed (i.e., occupational or non-occupational), and the socio-economic 
characteristics of the information seeker. 

To repeat, the entire sequence of questions presented in the fore- 
going Pages of this chapter was repealed with reference to the work and 
non-work context of situations. This approach thus enabled cross-comparison 
between occupational and non-occupational contexts, the range of sources 

consulted, perceived utility of sources in responding to an information yipldine 

'^situation, 

level of satisfaction with source, level of satisfaction with referral to 
source, and economic and conceptual factors related to the selection of 
informatioxi source. 

Libraries were one of the institutional source providers available 
to individuals. To this end, a series of questions designed to examine 
reasons for library use or non-use were included. Where subjects did not 
consult a library during their information search for either or both the 
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work and non-work situaiioiis, the reasons for non-utilization were collected 
Coded responses to the open-ended question included the following: lack of 
time; inconvenience of location, hours, or parking; unsafe location of the 
library; Inability to find what was wanted or needed for the particular 
information problem; the library's frequent lack of needed material; un- 
friendly staff; provision of incomplete service by staff; lack of a library 
card; lack of need for a library; respondents' ur^n lllngness to read; the 
respondent failed to think of the library as a 

: * non-existence of a telephone reference or information service 

by the library; the nature of the need for which information was sought was 
interpersonal; the respondent had enough information from other sources; 
no library was available; and others. As can be seen, the self -reported 
reasons involved impressions or perceptions. Several of the categories 
sugfee«t that respoi:dents might not have thought of libraries in the con- 
text of their question, problem or decision, 

I^hen the library was* indeed, used-, the probing process was repeated. 
The range of coded reasons for the open-end question included: convenience 
to workplace or residence; perception of the library as usually having infor 
matlon wanted/i.eeded; friendly or helpful staff; happened across material 
while looking for other information; and availability of telephone reference 
service • 

In order to obtain data pertinent to the socio-economic characteristics 
of survey respondents, the concluding section of the survey instrument 
probed the sex, age, residential situs (large city, suburb of a large city, 
medium-sized city, small city, rural/farm, rural/non-farm), level of edu- 
cation, occupation , income, and ethnic/racial origin of respondents. 
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For the Investigation of the relationship between occupation and 

Information seeking patterns, the study used the National Opinion 

Research Center ^s (NORC) Occupational Prestige Scale, revised and updated 

by Siegel*^^ The purpose of this scale, originally developed in 1947 by 
17 

North and Holt, is to enable a Tneasurement of occupational prestige with 
an assurance of validity over occupational categories specified by the 
U*S» Buearu of the Census • 

Census categories do not purport to provide a hierarchical ordering of 
occupations; the element of structured ordering is loosely present in the 
arrangement of broad categories (e.g., Professional and Technical Workers, 
as well as Managers and Administrators). In addition, the assignment of 
occupations to these categories does not reflect the actual prestige by 
which the American public views various occupations. 

The NORC scale is designed to afford this type of prestige ranking. 
Beginning with the North-Holt studies in the 1940 s, and in subsequent 
updatings, the Center has interviewed a representative cross-section of the 
public in order to obtain a numeric relation iadex rating of prestige for 
over 100 major occupational categories. In accord with the relative ranking 
provided by the members of the cross-sectional sample, each occupation is 
assigned a "Prestige Index Score" between 1 (low) and 100 (high). 

It was decided to utilize this method in our study due to its super-- 
lority as a measure of relative occupational prestige. This approach 
affords an opportunity for analysis of the relationship between occupational 
prestige level and information seeking behavior of respondents, iri a manner 
similar to which other socio-economic fjtatus variables, such as incoiiie and 
education, are examined. A detailed breakdown of the classification scheme 
used for this study is presented in Appendix II. 



INSTRUMEWl PRE-TESX 
In order to ensure clarity of items, approyjriate sequencing of 
questionnaire elements and appropriateness of instrument lengthy consider-- 
able pre-testing of the survey instrument was undertaken. Each member of 
the research staff, over a period of ten days, duplicated condicions 

under which the study would take place • Individual respondents were randomly 
selected from telephone directories for the Boston, Massachusetts area, and 
were administered preliminary drafts of the questionnaire. Both during the 
course of interviewing and in the summary de-briefing sessions tt£at followed 
with each rer indent, items lacking in sufficient precision, clarity, and 
^ structure were noted. This feedback provided the basis for modification and 

alteration of the drafts of the instrument into the final questionnaire ♦ 

The research team •• supervised 

two days of interviewing by the first interviewer hired. The results were 
no- incorporated into the 2^400 completed surveys, but provided the basis 
for additional evaluation and modification of the questionnaire. In addi-- 
tion to providing insight into the suitability of the instrument itself, 
the process of pre-^testing afforded the opportunity to anticipate potential 
respondent abjections to participation in the survey and enable estimation 
of response rate among potential participants in the actual survey phase of 
this inquiry. 

During and after the^pye-titest phase, completed questionnaires were edited 
and coded, agai i replicating as closely as possible the actual field condi- 
tions under which the study would take place. By so doing, potential coding 
and classification difficulties could be articipated. The pre- 
test phase thus enabled modification to be undertaken that would minimize 
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such points of difficulty. In addition, insights gained from this 
procedure enabled research staff to identify potential problem arc ^ lor 



more effective modes of interviewer orientation and training were deve- 
loped and implemented* 



This SLtction examines the actual Implementation of telephone inter-- 
viewing techniques during the data gathering phase More precisely it 
looks at the selection and training of interviewers, use of techniques for 
increasing response rate, establishing interview procedures, and the coding 
and editing of survey instruments. Early in the proje'i^t, a research 
associate was hired to coordinate and unify the data gathering phase of 
the study* The direct, daily conr.r'ct between the research and intervievTing 
staff provided the necessary supervision and "as-needed" training required 
of interview staff. 

Individuals were selected as interviewers who has a background related 
to, and an interest in, the outcome and objectives of thxc^ project. 
Pursuant to this, a particular effort was made to hire as interviewers 
students enrolled in the Graduate School of Library and Information Science 
or recent graduates of the program. 



Library science students comprised the majority of non-professional 
Interviewers. During the first month of operation, six interviewers were 
hired: two recent library school graduates, two library school students, 
and two undergraduate students with library work experience • Although 
library experience was not specified as a requirement, interviewers with a 
library background had an advantage oveir those without because they could 



interviewers during the actual survey phase 



As a direct result, 



DATA GATHERING PHASE 



HIRING 
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more readily grasp the purpose and language of the survey Instrument. 
Potential interviewers were also screened for self-coxlf ideuce, poise, 
self-expression and empathy. 

The number of interviewers was expanded to a maximum of 30 during 
August and September of 1979, when telephone surveying extended to several 
states at the same time. When sclieduling presented problems, members of 
the research staff participated in the interviewing process as well* 

TRAINING 

Each Interviex^er underwent two programs of training: initial orien- 
tation and follow-up training. During the initial orientation, the research 
associate, with the participation of one or more of the senior research 
staff, explained the goals and objectives of the inquiry, and introduced 
the interviewer manual. The newly-hired interviewer was then "walked through" 
the questionnaire, item by item, and given an explanation for the sequencing 
of items and the structure of the instrument. 

Trainees, in this orientation phase, were then given the opportunity 
to observe actual interviews. Effective telephone interview techniques were 
explained, and trainees were encouraged to indicate areas which were unclear. 
As a final state of the orientation process, interviewers were observed as 
they first conducted interviews with eligible respondents; afterwards, sug- 
gestions were made for addressing any weakness in their approach. 

The second phase of training consisted of on-going ri^onitoring of 
interviewer performance, productivity, and effectiveness. This assessment 
was the primary responsibility of the research associate and was partici- 
pated in by research staff members. Levels of ptoductlvity were monitored 
daily. The number of completed interviews and the number of refusal were 
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recorded during each interviewer shift* On the average, four to six surveys 

by each interviewer ' 
were conducted per four-hour shift. With the addition of more telephones, 

output increased from 15-20 to interviews per day. Some interviex^7ers 

x^ere occasionally able to obtain seven to ten interviex^s per shift. 

Completion rates x^ere definitely influenced by environmental factors 

For example, during the heat x^ave of July and August, 1979, the refusal 

rate for participation xvas high. Interviex^zers evidenced adverse reactions 

to prolonged periods of x^^ork. They found it necessary to take periodic 

work breaks. An incentive program of bonuses, along with encouragement 

from the research staff and countdoxms of numbers of interviews left per 

state posted on the bulletin board, served to stimulate output. 

CODING AND EDITING OF SURVEY DATA 

Each questionnaire went through a multiple process of coding and editing 
prior to data tabulation and analysis • Upon completion pf each interview, 
individual surveyors rechecked the instrument for completeness, comprehen- 
sibility, and overall accuracy. These questionnaires were then examined 
by the research team for purposes of observing potential problems encountered 
by interviewers. All deficiencies were called to the attention of the 
individual Interviewer. If necessary, respondents were even recalled. 

Each questionnaire was then prepared for final coding and keypunching, 
in accord with the specification of the coding manual; a sample section is 
included in Appendix III. Open-ended items were coded, and inconsistencies 
arising from the recording of responses by intervlex^ers were rectified. 
The advantages of assigning one member of the senior project staff to this 
task were two-fold: subjectivity between coders could be ultimately eli- 
minated in the preparatory stage, and an opportunity was afforded for the 
senior staff to monitor, unobtrusi ly, the quality and production levels 
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of the interview staff. The feedback provided by this approach enabled 
rectification of difficulties before they posed a serious threat to 
survey data validity. 

Completed survey instruments were grouped by the state of residence, 
the number of situations articulated by participants, and the date and 

time in which the interview was completed. Questionnaires were then for- 

18 

warded to King Research, Inc. in Rockville, Maryland for final coding 
and keypunching preparatory to data analysis. 

RESPONSE RATES 

Procedures were instituted to monitor the number of completed inter- 
views with male and female respondents. Although telephone calls were 
scheduled for evenings and weekends, it was anticipated that the proportion 
of interviews with males and working females might be lower than the actual 
proportion in the total population. 

The data gathering phase of this inquiry extended over a twelve-week 
period from July 16, 1979 to October 9, 1979. Table 2-2 reports the number 
of telephone numbers used, the number of valid working numbers, and the 
response rate by state. The overall response rate was 40 percent; 
the rangfc: was from a low of 36 percent for Connecticut to a high 
of 45 percent for Kaine. As a check on the representativeness of 
the final sample, selected 'emographic characteristic of the respondents 
'ire compared to the same characteristics for the whole population. These 
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Table 2-2. Respons e Rate by State 



Telephone Valid Completed Response 
State Numbers Used Working Numbers* Interviews ' Ra te (%) 



Connecticut 


1,565 


1,254 


457 


36 


Maine 


1,417 


1,161 


520 


45 


Maitsachusetts 


1,383 


1,114 


452 


41 


Ne«r Hampshire 


1,551 


1,261 


478 


38 


FJicde Island 


1,524 


1,217 


485 


40 


Vermont 


1.494 


1,174 


510 


43 


Total 


8,934 


7,181 


2,902** 


40 



*Excludes non-working and business numbers. 

**The total includes tue 2,400 respondents who articulated at least 
one work and non-work situation, and 502 individuals who were 
willing to participate in the study but were unable to articulate 
a situation. Chapter 3 contains an analysis of the 502. 
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<r Checks compared the education, age, sex, and race dls;i:ributions of 

the sample to the population, as reported by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
for each state. Census data were available on education as of 1976, age 
as of 19/7, sex 1970, and race 1975. 

MALYSIS 

The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) was used for 
analysis of the data. King Research, which did the computer programming 
in light of the coding specifications, arranged for computer facilities 
close to its Maryland office. For the purposes of analysis, data were 
grouped in the form of frequency distribution and bivariate analysis 
(crosstabs). The comparisons of the sample and the total population for 
each state resulted in the decision to weight the results in terms of 
educatx:rtx level. Respondents tended to be higher educated .than the 
population indicated in 1976. Consequently, the respondents with high 
school education or less were assigned weights ranging from between 1,2 and 
1.5 to overcome the undersampling of t' is group. Table 2-3 shows the 
assigned weights by state for the three education levelf . 
Sampling Errors 

Sampling error Is defined as the difference between a sample e-^^timate 
and the result that would have been obtained had the entire population 
been used with the same survey procedures, It is important to understand 
what sampling error includes, and what it does not include. Sampling 
variation is only one source of error in survey results. Broadly 
speaking, survey errors can be classified into three categories as follows: 

- Coverage errors 

- Measurement errors 

- Sampling errors 
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TARLE 2-3 SAJ^IPL'J V^,ICHT]N( FACTORS 



Stat.e 



Lonnec uicur. 



y.j- jcicnusftcs 
!st'w Kan:-, shire 
Rhode Island 
V-iiTaont: 



T e t: h n 1 c a 1 / V 0 c a r i. 0 n . i J 
and High Sv-hool 
and Lnr.'.: 



1.5 
1.2 
1.5 
1.5 
1.'* 
1.2 



!•' trr College Graduate 

} j; TiC a nd Above 

.8 .5 

.8 .6 

.8 .5 

.8 .6 

.7 .6 

1.1 .6 
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67 

Coverage errors result .:om Inadequate sampling frames and low response 
rates. Measurement errors are due to faulty quesionnaires ; poor quality 
Interviewing; poor respondent recall; and mistakes in editing, coding, 
keypunching, and analysis. Sampling error is basically a function of 
sample size, and in the case of small populations, the relation of the 
sample size to the population. 

For surveys of the type in this study, the non-sampling errors may 
exceed the sampling errors because of the complexity of the questions being 
asked of the respondent. Unfortunately, the non-sampling errors are not 
measurable except at very high costs to conduct follow^-iip studies of the 
non-respondents and the validity of the survey in.^truments and procedures. 

Table 2-4 can be used to determine the estimated sampling error in 
terras of sample size and the estimated proportion of the sample having a 
specified characteristic. The use of Table 2-4 can be demonstrated by an 
example. Assume that the survey found that eight percent of 210 respondents 
with a specified level of education from one of the states used libraries 
as a source for information. I^hat is the sampling error associated with 
the estimate of eight percent? From Table 2-3, using the column for 200 as 
the base and the row corresponding to 10 or 90 percent, the approximate 
standard error is 2.1 percent. The sampling error is twice the standard 
error or 4«2 percent. The statement can be made that the chances are about 
19 out of 20 (95%) that the difference between the estimate of eight 
percent and the estimate which would have resulted if the entire state 
population had been interviewed using the same procedures is less tlian 
4i2 percent* In other words, the ^dds are about 95 out of 100 that the 
population value is eight percent i4.2 percent, or lies in the range of 
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TABLE 2-4: APPROXIMATE STANDARD f;;^;.0!{ OF KSTIMATI-D 
PRRCENIAGE FOR SUBSETS OF Till; TOIAL I'OPULATIOM ' 



B;iMO (^r I'l'i'i-r ntniro 

^^isj-ii^ — ioo__^o.r--'^ioo--"-iiH)-- • «'H)ri35or;ii^^ 

^ 1-^ 1.0 O.a 0.7 0.5 0./. ' 0.3 

^ 2.2 1.5 1.2 l.l 0.7 0.6 ois 



10 or 90 A. 2 3.0 2.1 



0.28 
0.43 



1.7 1.5 2.0 0.8 0.7 0.6 



25 or 75 6.1 4.3 3.0 2.5 2.1 1.5 1.2 0.9 



50 7.1 5.0 3.5 



2.9 2. -3 1.7 1.5 1.1 



C.8 
1.0 
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3.8 to 2.2 percent. The table can be used in a similar fashion as a 
guide to the statistical precision (measure of sampling error) of any 
estimate resulting from the survey, 

LIMITATIONS TO THE STUDY 
Since generalizability is to a large ci ^-^ee a function of methodology 
and all methodologies - like all people - are flawed in some way, no study 
can aspire to complete accuracy. At best» misleading elements are copiously 
and carefully minimized. Factors related to this study that may potentially 
serve to reduce generalizability of results may be categorized as threefold: 
(a) those related to methodology; (b) those concerning implementation; and 
(c) those involving analytical interpretation. Potential limitations in 
each of these categories are discussed below: 
Methodological Limitations 

1. The approach under caken in this study was chat of survey research where 
representativeness \s ?. direct function of the validity of responses provided 
to an interviewer. Aia in previous investigations of information seeking 
behavior, this inquiry was unable to verify replies from self -reporting 
survey respondents. Thus, accuracy relies upon the assumption that indivi- 
dual respondents will recall fully and accurately their information seeking 
strategies and needs. The imposition of the time frame within which 
respondents were asked to recall their behavior (e.^., one month or less) 
provided a check againsL the danger of "subject maturation" as noted pre- 
viously; nonetheless, in the absence of verification procedures to determine 
whether respondents consulted the sources they indicated, generalizability 
Is largely a creature of the veracity of self -reporting survey respondents. 
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2» The questionnaire employed was lengthy and at times coniple> , even 
after thorough prc^-testing and subsequent instrument modification. The 
care taken to avoid potentially unfavorable effects of mentioning the 
words ^'information*' or '•library'* early in the interview may have made it 
difficult for certain respondents to focus their answers with the scope 
of the study. Response rates may have been affected as a result through 
the refusal of some respondents to participate due to imperfect understanding 
of the nature of the study. 

3» This chapter has previously noted the methodological benefits of 
utilization of the telephone approach for a study of this type. Nonetheless, 
there remain two potential drawbacks to adoption of this methodology* House- 
holds without telephones are necessarily excluded from the sampling frame; 
to the extent that household non-subscription to telephone service is 
highly correlated x^ith certain characteristics of individuals (e^g., low 
income), respondents with those characteristics would be under-represented 
in the sample. The budgetary constraints within which this investigation 
took place render uxifeasible the employment of a "multi-method'* approach 
by which responses obtained through utilization of this interviewing approach 
would be combined with those of other methods (e.g», in*-person interviewing) ♦ 
Ivhether, in fact, data variations generated through the employment of two 
or more approaches would become manifest remains unclear and needs to 

be 'further explored. This investigation is less generalizable to 

the total ropulation than either the California or Baltimore studies ♦ This 
point must be remembered by anyone attempting further telephone interviewing ♦ 
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4» The purpose of this study was to ascertain the information seeking 
patterns of individuals when confronted with a situation for which they 
sought a solution. Similarly, it has attempted to probe the degree to 
which these individuals perceived the sources consulted as effective or 
as ineffective* This inquiry does not analyr.e, however, the sequence 
in which Information seekers utilize sources. Hence In probing sources 
labeled "most" or "least" helpful by respondents, insufficient attention 
may have been directed to those sources playing an intermediate role In 
the process of linkage. As a result, certin sources may have been widely 
utilized during the information seeking process but because they did not 
provide the "ultimate" resolution to the stated need, they have appeared 
to be of minor significance in the effectiveness assessment provided by 
this instrument. 
Implementational Limitations 

!• Any investigation of this nature must employ a large number of interview 
staff • Regardless of the measures undertaken to ensure the maintenance of 
a high level of quality in staff productivity and performance, individual 
interviewers will inevitably vary» As generally expected, some interviewers 
functioned more effect Ix'ely in probing situations, handling the complexities 
of the questionnaire, and in establishing a rapport with the respondent. 
To the extent that this factor affected respondent participation in the 
study, generalizability of findings will doubtless suffer. 
2» During the initial weeks of interviewing, factors extraneous to the 
methodological design of the inquiry could have served to reduce response 
rate* A heat wave during the final weeks of July created uncomfortable 
conditions for both the interviewers and respondents • It is conceivable 
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that this had an effect of rendering comnmnications more difficult and makitig 
some respondents unxvrilling to participate in the study until meteorological 
conditions were more favorable. Similarly, the timing of the interviews 
may have resulted in the failure to contact respondents who were on vacation. 
To the extent that the fibiJity to undertake such travel is relai.ed to the 
economic status of respondents, representativeness of generated data may 
have been affected. If these limitations are operative, the greatest impact 
would be on data gathered from Massachusetts; the first month of interviewing 
(July) focussed exclusively on this state. 

3. The commitment of interviewers to the success of the project varied. 
Certain members of the interviewing staff displayed considerable interest 
in the outcome of the survey; as a result i their level of productivity was 
usually high. Ouhers proved less concerned, demonstrating a diminished 
output. The less interested interviewers voluntarily resigned or were 
teiminated, resulting in a relatively high turnover rate, especially 
during the beginning weeks of the data collection phase. The resulting 
disruption, undoubtedly, also affected the response rate adversely. 
Analytical Li m itation s 

The conceptual framework of an investigation imposes limitations upon 
analyses and interpretations. The following points sould be remembered 
while considering the display and interpretation of data: 

1. Ihe conceptual appr ach oi this study was to affora the con»:ext in which 
participants could discuss what they wanted to know and how they gathered 
Information. This ^as accomplished through the mechanism of dividing situ- 
ations into occupational and non--oocupaticnal contexts. To a certain degree, 
these categories are artificial. Many information needs can be viev/ed from either 
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perspectriw; separation of the two contexts is not as simple as the conceptual 
model may imply* Certain respondent groups (e.g., retired individuals, 
those not working and housewives) are more likeiy to suggest non-work 
situations. They may not ref^ard their present activities as applicable 
to a work-related category. 

2. Individual respondents may have failed to interpret the listing of 
information source providers as a discrete set of entitles. One may have 
conceivably indicated utilization of several sources when inrfact, these comprised 
one and the same provider (e.g., a friend, co-x^orker and someone working 

for a business may all have been indicated inaccurately as separate sources 
consulted) . Hence, there may be a tendency to over -report source utili- 
zation to the extent this phenoneraon is operative. 

3. Finally, there are important areas of consideration that were outside 
the scope of this investigation. One such element was the impact of parti- 
cular sources on the larger "quality of life'* of the respondents. It was 
our intent to describe the information seeking patterns of individuals, 

rather than e*' aluate the ability of sources to provide information. Many sit^\a- 
tions raised by participants may not have been addressable by particular 
sources; conver^sely, the primary utility of particular sources may lie in 
areas other than those identified by respondents in the course of responding 
to the interview. 
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We concentrated che first six weeks on Massachusetts respondents, but 
after the first month of intervifiwing we began the interviewing 
process for the other five states* 
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CHAPTER 3 
ANALYSIS OF STUDY RESULTS 

I^hereas previous chapters have given the study framework, its purpose 
and setting, this one presents, in a descriptive manner, the findings 
gleaned from those 2,400 interviews conducted in the six New England statas. 
The remaining chapters will compare our findings to previous studies as 
well as explore data Implications. 

For the purpose of analysis, the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (SP uS) was used. Descriptive data are grouped by frequency distri- 
butions and percentages, and displayed through tables and figures in both 
this chapter and the appendices. The chl-square test was used 

to determine statistical significance in relationships between variables. 
For example, it was useful for analyzing relationships between demographic 
variables as well as for investigating possible state differences. Although 
the Spearman Rank Order Correlation Coefficient and other non-parametric 
analyses were performed, these results are not reported unless they make a 
significant impact upon the findings presented in this chapter. In testing 
the significance of relationships involving demographic and state variables, 
the level of significance was set at 0.05. Non-statistically significant 
relationships were identified and those pertinent to the discussion hwe 
been incorporated into this chapter. 

Some data generated by an Investigation of citizens' information needs 
may be vague and imprecise, due to the fact that mrny people have neither 




consciously thought about nor verbalized information needs. 
Some survey respondents such as older citizens and certain 

university groups, encounter difficulty ^.ven in basic problem articulation - 
the initial step in the interview process,. As previously discussed, infor- 
mation needs, which can be difficult to quantify, must be measured through 
information-seeking or information-using situations. Because of this, the 
researchers realize that they are not describing information needs per se 
but, rather, the context in which people address information needs. 

The results of the analysis of the data collected are given in two 
main sections. The first of these reports background characteristlcb of 
survey respondents. The second section analyzes survey responses and the 
light they shed on hypotheses generated for this study. In general, data 
relationships are analyzed in terms of basic variables: sex, age, residen- 
tial situs, occupation, education, income, race and state. While providing 
an overview of information seeking patterns and source providers, ':his 
chapter concentrates on the role of the library as an information provider. 

RESPONDENTS* DEMOGRAPHICS 

Demographic characteristics of respondents were compared to 1970 
census data published by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and to population 
estimates as reported in Statistical Abstracts of the United States . Much 
of the published census data are grossly out-dated and do not detail pop- 
ulation changes of the 1970s; the researchers are preparing this report 
prior to the release of 1980 census data. Thus, they were forced to regard 
statistical estimates as approximations of present figures. The accuracy 
of a study such as this one is squarely dependent upon polling a group of 
individuals representative of the community as a whole. 
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• Sex 

Figures 3-1 and 3-2 provide the sex distribution within each New 
England state» from both 1976 census data and our own study. Our survey 
results showed that the percentage of male respondents ranged from 41.6 
to 45»8, averaging 44.5. With female respondents, the percentages varied 
from 54.5 to 58.4, with the a ^^rage being 55.4. Comparison of those per- 
centages to the total male and female population for 1976 population esti- 
mates distributed by the U.S. Bureau of the Census indicates no statisti- 
cally significant difference. The largest discrepancy between survejr 
distribution and those for the census data is for New Hampshire. The sex 
distribution for this state, however, failed to alter significantly the 
findings of the chi-square test. 

These considerations are of primary importance since survey subjects 
were selected on the basis of sex and occupation, with the intent of con- 
structing as representative a survey group as possible. The larger portion 
of interviewing hours during the day time tended to attract more respor* 
dents from the group of housewives. As discussed in Chapter 2, the re- 
search 'endeavored to limit the number of housewives participating, and 
to exam:.ne oLaer occupational as well as non-occupational situations. 
pccupation 

Occupations have been classified i .wording to the scheme developed by 
the NORC which was explained in Chapter 2 and in Appendix II • 
For the purposes of this study, the categories of retired persons, unemployed 

Undoubtedly some men stay home and assume the role of househusbands . 
However, during the survey phase, the research team did not encounter a 
significant number of househusbands, to make it necessary to report such 
a category in this chapter. 
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Sex Distribution 
Based on Census Data 




NEW HAMPSHIRE 



52% F 
48% M 



Sex Distribution For.Respondents 




ERMONT 



55.3% 
44.7% 
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Table 3-1. Respondents by Occupation 

Percent of Total 



Occupati onal Gr oupings^' Situations 

Professional and Technical 

Workers 17,4 

Managers and Administrators 

(exc.)pt farm) 7^9 

Sales Workers 7,5 

Clerical and Kindred Workers 14.2 

Craft£iinen and Kindred Workers 11,7 

Operatives (except transport) 4.6 

Transport Equipment Operatives 1.2 

Laborers (except farm) 3,0 

Farmers and Farm Managers .6 

Farm Laborers and Farm Foreman .4 

Service Workers (except private 

household) 9,9 

Private Household Workers .5 

Retired People 5.3 

Students 5.8 

Unemployed 2.9 

Housewives 7.0 

Total: 99.9 



* The occupational categories have been adapted from. 
Paul M. Siegel, "Prestige in the American Occupational Structure, 
Unpublished Ph.D, dissertation, University of Chicago, 1971. 
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Table 3-2. Respondent Age by State (%) 
16-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 + over Total % 



Connecticut 17.2 25.9 20.9 18.0 11.4 6.6 100 

Maine 23.1 30.6 18.4 11.2 10.4 6.2 100 

Massachusetts 19.5 31.9 18.3 14.1 10.3 5.9 100 

New Hampshire 23.4 30.9 17.7 15.2 7.5 5.2 100 

Rhode Island 23.1 31.3 20.6 13.2 8.0 3.7 100 

Vemont 20.9 34.5 19.4 7.3 11.3 6.5 100 



*Numbers are rounded to the nearest whole number. 
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pexsons, students, and housewives were added • Table 3-1, which '^ives the 
occupation of respondents, indicates a wide distribution of occupational 
groups t Analysis of those occupational groups, state-by-state, indicates 
a similar distribution. Farmers and farm workers comprised only a rela- 
tively small, percentage of the total respondents even in states,, such as 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, with large rural populations. Since 
these occupational groups are underrepresented , the findings cannot be said 
to fully reflect the type of situations they might depicribe. 
Age 

Age distribution of respondents ranged from sixteen to over sixty- 
five years of age. As shown in Table 3-2, the number of respondents in the 
category of sixty-five and over was exceedingly small. For instance, the 
percentage of respondents in the category of sixty-five and over ranged 
from 3.7 in Rhode Island to 6.6 in Connecticut; the average for the remaining 
four states was 5,9 percent* In comparison, the population estimates 
placed the percentage range of elderly people from 11.2 in Connecticut to 
12,8 in Rhode Island; the average for other states at 11.5. As will be 
explained later in the chapter, a major problem was that elderly people ex- 
pressed difficulty in articulating situations over the telephone for pro- 
longed periods of time. They frequently could think only of non-work 
situations and expressed health related problems as barriers to completion 
of the survey. 

It should be noted that the age categories in the table do not exactly 
correspond to those of the census data. The category used by the census 
prescribed the age of 17 as the dividing line; the survey^ s equivalent group 
was defined as 16-24. Comparison of the age of respondents to 1978 popu- 
lation estimates from the U.S. Bureau of the Census would suggest that survey 
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respondents comprised a somewhat younger group than the population as a 
whole* 

Even though age was not a primary criterion for the selection of survey 
subjects, it was adjusted in the final computer analysis so that the indi-- 
vidual responses of those sixty-five years of age and over would carry 
greater weight and be more representative of people in that age group* 
Income 

Table 3-3 provides family income of respondents. A comparison of our 
data to those of 1975 estimates reported by the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
indicates that respondents were, for the most part, representative of the 
population for individual New England States. Approximately half of the 
respondents from the states of Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island were represented within the median family income specified by the 
census estimates. Viewed from another persective, our results show that 

54.2 percent of Connecticut respondents had family incomes within the 
$15,000-20,000 range; the median for the census dita was $16,244. . Some 

49.3 percent of the respondents from Maine had incomes no higher than 
$15,000; the median family income reported by the census was $11,839..^ Ib. 
Massachusetts, 60.4 percent of the respondents suggested incomes no higher 
than $20,000; the median family income reported by census data was $15,531. 
In Vermont, 54.8 percent of the respondents suggested incomes not exceeding 
$15,000; the median family income suggested by census data was $12,415, 
The percentages of respondents falling withia the census salary range for 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island were lower than those in the other states 
(43,2% and 40*2% in comparison to census median family incomes of $14,258 
and $14, 530 respectively). Adjustment for inflation would suggest that 
respondents for these two states were similar to the population. 
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Table 3-3: Respondent Income By State (%) 





Less Than 
$5,000 


$5,000 - 
10 000 


$10,000 - 
15 000 


$15,000 - 
20 000 


$20,000 - 
25 000 


More Than 
$25 000 




Connecticut 


A. 7 


12.3 


17.3 


19 9 


13 7 


32 2 


- 1 00 


Maine 


7.0 


20 3 


22.0 


20.6 


11 0 


19 2 




Massachusetts 


10.9 


10.0 


18.1 


21.4 


14.5 


25.1 


- 100 


New Hampshire 


6.1 


18.0 


19,1 


21.1 


18.6 


17.2 


- 100 


Rhode Island 


5.7 


15.0 


19.5 


23.8 


14.7 


19.3 


- 100 


Vermont 


9.0 


20.2 


25.6 


19.9 


10.4 


15.0 


- 100 



^Numbers are subject to rounding 
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Racial/Ethnic Origin 

Table 3-4, which examines the racial/ethnic origin of respondents, 
indicates a heavy emphasis on Caucasians, with other groups comprising only 
small percentages. Comparing these data to those of 1976 population estimates 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census indicates that no statistically significant 
differences prevail. The population for each state consists primarly of 
Caucasians. The Portugese representation may seem high to people unfamiliar 
with the New England area, but this group comprises an important segment of 
the New England population, specifically for the states of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 
Education 

Table 3«5, which presents data by education, does not produce statis- 
tically significant differences with census data. Regardless of the statr , 
the majority of residents had, on the whole, advanced beyond a high school 
education. People ha-^ring at least some college or vocational/ technical 
training beyond high school comprised the largest proportion of the survey 
population. 
Residential Situs 

Table 3-6 shows the residential situs of respondents by state. Res- 
pondents from the states of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont were primarily 
frcm rural areas, whereas the proportion of respondents from rural areas was 
significantly less for the other, more urban states. At this point, it 
might be useful to provide the following definitions: 

1) urban large city, suburb of a large city, or medium 

size city (suburb and non-suburb), with population 
over 50,000. 

2) small city - 25,000-49,999 population 




Table 3-4. Respondent Race by State (%) 





Black 


Caucasian 


Hispanic 


Indian 


Asian 


Portuguese 


Other 


Total %* 


Connecticut 


4.2 


92.3 


1.6 


.8 


.3 


.3 


.5 


100 


Maine 


.2 


96.3 


.5 


1.7 


.2 


.5 


.5 


100 


Massachusetts 


2.3 


91.2 


.5 


.8 




1.8 


3.4 


100 


New Hampshire 


.5 


97.0 


.8 


.8 




.3 


.8 


100 


Rhode Island 


2.0 


93.5 


.3 


.5 




1.5 


2.3 


100 


Vermont 


.5 


96.2 


.3 


1.3 


.8 




1.0 


100 



Numbers have been rounded to the nearest whole number. 
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Table 3-5: Respondent Education By State (%) 





Less than 
High School • 


High School 
Graduate 


Technical 
or 

Vocational 


Some 
College 


College 
Graduate 


Post- 
Graduate 
Studies 


Total % 


Connecticut 


y .0 




D , u 


. D 


J. . Z 


1 A 7 


±uu 


Maine 


10.6 


31.2 


9.2 


20.3 


19.6 


8.9 


100 


Massachusetts 


8.4 


28.7 . 


4.1 


22.3 


21.6 


15.0 


100 


New Hampshire 


10.5 


28.0 


5.8 


26.5 


21.0 


8.3 


100 


Rhode Island 


12.4 


30.7 


5.4 


23.3 


16.1 


11.6 


100 


Vermont 


9.3 


32.3 


5.3 


20.3 


18.5 


14.5 


100 



^Numbers are subject to rounding 
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Table 3-6. Realdentlal Sltua by State (%) 

Urban Small City Rural Total ?, 

Connecticut 38.7 23.9 37.4 100 

Maine 13.3 14.4 72.3 100 

Massachusetts 35.7 19.8 44.5 . 100 

New Hampshire 24.2 5.1 70.7 100 

Rhode Island 41.8 17.9 40.3 100 

Vermont 11.8 0 88.2 100 



^Numbers are subject to rounding 
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3) rural cities under 25, 000 * farms, or open country. 



Figure 3-3 collapses the three categories across states and seems to show a 
heavy overall emphasis on respondents from rural settings. However, since 
these categories are not compatible with those of the census data, no meaning- 
ful statistical comparison can be made at this time. 

The findings as to residential situs reflect general similarities 
to 1970 census data. Complicating interpretation, however, is the fact that 
census categories and our definitions of the three categories do not cor- 
respond exactly. 
S i tu a t i(.) 11 Ar t i cu 1 a t ion 

Households were selected for investigation from a computer-generated 
list of randomized telephone numbers. As previously explained, respondents 
were monitored on a daily basis to ensure representation of male and non- 
housewife respondents. In retrospect, residential situs might have been 
accorded more attention in the sampling frame. Furthermore, an examination 
of occupation groups indicates that farmers and farm workers comprise only 
a small percentage of respondents. 

Additional insights into the character of the survey group can be 
garnered from an investigation of respondents' ability to articulate situ- 
ations in which they had to make a decision, find an answer, solve a prob- 
lem, or understand something. When respondents were asked to describe 
situations, of both a work and a non-work nature, they could not always do 
so. In fact, many people could only think of, and explain^.a single situation. 
Examining the ability to articulate one or two situations on the basis of 
respondent demographics indicates substantial variation. Of the respondents, 
nlxty-five years of age and over, 80.6 percent explained only one situation. 
Frequently, these people had difficulties recalling work-related sniations. 
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Figure 3-3 

RESPONDENT DEMOGRAPHICS BY RESIDENTIAL SITUS 



SMALL CITY 




4 
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RESPONDENT DEMOGRAPHICS BY RESIDENTIAL SITUS 



Sl-IALL CITY 



URBAN 



27. 7\ 




13.4 



RURAL 



58.9 
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They wanted to describe situations involved with eiaployment before retlj'e- 
luent. Interviewers tried to explain that work-related could Involve 
household chores and a variety of other activities. Still the elderly 
viewed work related situations within a narrow context and opted for a 
discussion of a non-working, personal (coping and psychological) need. 
Undoubtedly, the study matrix requires refinement if it is to take Into 
consideration retired and unemployed persons, who may not have encountered 
work related situations in the past month or so. 

Further support for the findings relating to the age demographic can be 
seen from an examination of situation articulation on the basis of occupa- 
tional group. Some 91.9 percent of the retired persons, and 77.4 percent 
of those unemployed, offered only one situation. Approximately three- 
fourths of the housewives provided a single situation, usually of a non- 
work nature. For whatever reason, two-thirds of the laborers and 52 per- 
cent of the clerical workers supplied only one situation. Other occupa- 
tional groups tended to suggest two, rather than one situation. 

Articulation of one or two situations did not reflect statistically 

significant differences for sex, residential situs, income, education and 

race^ The distribution from state to state was approximately the same, 

with Maine representing the only variation. Residents of this one state 

were more likely to suggest only one situation than were the residents of 

the other states surveyed. 

THOSE NEV/ ENGLAND RESIDENTS WILLING TO PARTICIPATE 
BUT UNABLE TO ARTICULATE A SITUATION 

The need for information occurs to everyone at one time or another 

but some cannot, coherently and concisely, articulate situations in which 

decisions were made, answers found, problems solved, or something under- 
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stood. During our survey period, Intervlev/ers were Instructed to gather 
demographic data on respondents unable to articulate a situation so that the 
research team could construct a profile of this group. It was felt that 
such Information will aid program planners, as well as researchers wanting 
to elicit si*"uations from a broader cross section of the population. ' In- 
formation need, as used here, is a construct which researchers have Invented 
to explain why people seek and use information. Having hypothesized that 

information needs exist, situations are identified in an effort to provide 
the basis upon which to study information needs. It is our hope to observe 
"traces" of an information need having existed in the context of the situa- 
tion. The effort was to get respondents to articulate a situation so that 
the researchers could get at the information seeking or use that related 
to it. There is ao theoretical reason to believe that ability to articu- 
late situations is a requisite to seeking or using information; it Is only 
for our need as researchers in order to observe the information seeking or 
use. In brief, we do not equate articulation to the information need. 
However, the ability to articulate situations may be requisite for use of 
formal information systems. 

In this New England study, some 502 residents expressed a willingness 
to participate in the telephone survey but could not recall a single situa- 
tion. Having to remember an important situation in which they recently 
needed to find an answer to a question, solve a problem, or make a decision 
was impossible for these people, at least during brief telephone conversa- 
tions in which they undoubtedly sensed that the interviev/er was waiting 
for a response. Interviewers were thoroughly trained to be patient in 
waiting for a response and not to prompt potential survey subjects by 
suggesting possible topical areas. They could and did, however, ask survey 




subjects to recall what happened to them in the past week and to see If any 
of their activities fell within the scope of this study, 

A slightly higher percentage of those residents unable to articulate 
situations were women (57.8%). This pattern, which did not deviate on the 
basis of state, was similar to the response characteristics of the 2,A00 
survey subjects. Therfore, it seems to show that ssx was not an important 
determining factor. A significant difference, however, can be found for 
the residence demographic. Some 273, or 54.4 percent, of the 502 zero- 
situation New England residents lived in cities or towns under 50,000 in 
population. Further, by including those residents who live in open country 
or on a farm, the number increases to 355, for a total percentage of 70.7. 
As is evident, people living in large cities, suburbs near metropolitan cen- 
ters, and cities over 50,000 in population are more likely to articulate 
situations. This finding is also true on a state-by-state basis, with two 
exceptions: Massachusetts and Rhode Island. In these two states, people 
unable to articulate situations were as likely to reside in an urban center 
as they were to live in rural settings. This difference can possibly be 
contributed to the characteristics of the urban population in large cities 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, such as Boston. For example, the large 
number of inte^L^ty population can possibly show the statistical result. 
Thus, it would seem that the opportunities for residents to be exposed to 
the complexity and variety of potential information sources may have a 
bearing on their articulation ability. 

Some^344, or 66.5 percent, of the 502 residents had received an edu- 
cation of high school or less. The remaining percentage was distributed 
among various categories reflecting differing degrees of college educa- 
tion* For this demogrc.phic variable no variations among the six states 
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were evident. Apparently, those who are less educated experience a greater 

defirree of articulation difficulty. 

All but ten residents identified their age. Analysis by age of respon- 
dent reflects that half of these people were at least 46 years of age or 
over. Those falling within the first quartlle were 62 years of age or 
older, while those in the third quartlle were at least 30 years of age. 
Similar results were found across all six New England states. It would 
seem, on the basis of these findings, that older people encounter greater 
difficulty in situation articulation. 

Some 95 of the 502 residents refused to identify the category range 
reflecting their Income. Of the 407 providing Income data, some 277 
(68%) reported a total family income of less than $15,000* By including 
the category range of "$15,000-20,000," the percentage becomes 81.1. Once 
more, state comparisons did not reflect variation. These data seem to sug- 
gest that lower income people have greater difficulty in verbalizing situa- 
tions • 

Table 3-7 reflects the ethnic background of the 502 survey subjects, 
Similar to the 2,400 respondents able to express a situation, these indi- 
viduals were primarily Caucasian. Yet, on the whole, the Caucasian group 
accounted for only 73.7 percent of the total 502 zero-situation respondents. 
Clearly, this is much lower in comparison with the 94.4 percent of the sur- 
vey population. The Black population, which accounts for 5.4 percent of the 
total zero-situation population, is higher than that participating in the 
main^^(ranging from a low of 0.2 % in Maine to a high of 4.2% in Connecticut), 

- -Similar findings are apparent for some other ethnic groups. This 
suggests that language difficulties as well as the cultural, social, and 
economic backgrounds of the minority/ ethnic [•^"'^^ps couid influence their 
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Table 3-7* State Comparison of the Ethnic Origin for People Unable to Articulate a Situation 

(Number of Respondents) 









Hispanic 


American 


Aslaa 


Portuguese 




Refused to 


Total 




Black 


Caucasian 


American 


Indian 


American 


American 


Other 


Answer 


Number 




6 


HI 


X 


1 










57 


Maine 


10 


24 


26 


18 


13 


10 


- 


19 


120 


Massachusetts 


4 


47 












1 


52 


New Hampshire 


1 


77 




mm 








2 


80 


Rhode Island 


4 


74 




1 




3 






82 


Vermont 


2 


101 




1 






4 


3 


111 



TOTAL mjMBER 27 370 27 21 13 13 4 27 502 
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ability to articulate situations. 

Some 29 (5,8 » "A of 502) individuals refused to disclose their 

occupation. Occupations described by the other 473 respondents were coded 
into the same occupational categories for this study. The results indicate 
distribution among all the categories, with the most frequently cited ones 
being: 

retired persons (15.7 %) 
craftsmen and kindred workers (15.7 %) 
clerical and kindred workers (11.5 %) 
housewives (8.2 %) 

professional and technical workers (7.6 %) 
service workers, excluding private household (6.6 %) 
Thus, almost two-thirds of all the occupations suggested (65.3 %) 
fall into these six categories. Given what was discussed earlier in terms 
of age, income, and education, it is interesting to note that the highest 
two groups of respondents for zero-situations were retired persons or 
craftsmen and kindred workers. 

In summary, a person who was willing to participate in this survey 
but was unable to articulate either a work or non-work situation seemed 
most likely to earn less than $15,000 per year, to have a formal education 
not exceeding high school, to reside in a place not exceeding a population 
of 50,000 (Massachusetts and Rhode Island possibly comprise an exception to 
this generalization as was discussed earlier), and to be over forty-six 
years of age. 

REPORTING ON HYPOTHESES 
As detailed in Chapter 2, a series of hypotheses were generated to 
guide fonuulation of the questionnaire and to probe specific areas of 
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information needs. The hypotheses which were designed to lend the data 
collection procedure a sense of purpose and direction, were the controlling 
ideas behind the study. In surveying and analysis, it is these concepts 
that are tested, weighed and assessed. Findings concerning specific 
hypotheses are summarized in the next chapter. The following discussion 
focuses on the situations described, the source providers consulted, level 
of satisfaction with the sources, barriers encountered in the search for 
information » relevance of economic and perceptual criteria, and reasons 
for library use and non-use. 
Information Seeking Situations 

In all interviews, respondents were asked first to describe an impor- 
tant work or non-work situation from the past month or so in which they 
made a decision, found an answer to a question, solved a problem, or tried 
to understand something. These situations could be positive or negative. 
What was important was that they be situations where the person stopped 
and thought about what he/she was going to do. The 2,A00 completed inter- 
views produced a total of 3,530 situations, of which 1,572 were work related 
and 1,960 were non-work related. 

Table 3-8 represents a rank order of major w^ork and non-work situation 
categories faced by those surve-^v i. Consumer issues, together with **job- 
related: technical" accounted for one-fourth of all the situations descxibed 
by retjpondents. Each category was suggested in 13 percent of the total 
situations. As for the category of consumer issues, which was the major 
non-occupational situation described by those interviewed, respondents 
could recall, among others, information needs relating to the following 
topics: 
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Table 3-8, Major Situation Categories Described by Respondents 



Situation 



Work 



Non-Work 



Percent of Total 
Total Situations 



jOD'^'rei.auea ♦ iBcnnxcax 


*f / u 


Q 
O 


4 / o 




liOnsumer xsou<iis 






4/1 


1^ • ^ 


Job-related: Getting/ 
unangmg jods 






JDl 


in w 
lU • u 


Housing ana nousenoxa 
Maintenance 


Ik 


266 


290 


8.2 


Education and Schooling 


01 


1 Q1 

lol 




A 0 


Recreation 


1 K 

iJ 


loZ 


1/ / 


J.U 


Money Matters 




1^0 


1/0 


J . 0 


J OD— related ; urganizationai 
Relations^ 


172 


3 


175 


5.0 


Health 


38 


118 


156 


4.4 


Job-related: Salary and 
Benefits 


121 


5 


126 


3.6 


Child Care 


18 


82 


100 


2.8 


Personal Relations 


5 


93 


98 


2.8 


Transportation 


13 


47 


60 


1.7 


Energy 


11 


46 


57 


1.6 


Assorted Miscellaneous 


236 


337 


575 


16.2 


TOTAI. 


1,572 


1,958 


3,530 


100 


1 

Issues related to execution 
businesses. 


of specific tasks or 


related to 


setting up 



Job definition and relations with supervisors and co-workers. 
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^ Connecticut |i New Hampshire 



Maine 

Massachusetts 



Rhode Island 
Vermont 



CO 

S 



4J 



% 

25 
20 
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Job-related: 
Getting/ 
Changing Joby 



N i 



Job-related: 
Organizational 
Relationi) 



M 



Job-related: 
Salary and Benefits 



Job-related: 
Technical 



SITUATIONS 



Figure 3-4* Compai Ison by State for Selected Wovk-Related Situation Categories 
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SITUATIONS 



TS'iRure 3-5. Comparison by State for Selected Non-Work Related Categories 
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Figure 3-6, Information SeeklnR Patterns by Situation 

Cate^orlee Among Different Age Groups 
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Figure 3-7. Information Reeking Patterns by Situation Categories 
Among Groups of Different Educational Backgrovmd 
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Figure 3-8. Information Seekln;; Patterns ny Situation Categor^^es 

Among Hroups of Different Household Income 
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- product quality 

- product availability 

- product information 
^ billing 

- service availability 

- service quality 

- service information 

- high prices 
consumer protection 

Before interpreting these findings, readers are urged to review 
Appendix III which summarized the component topics used for defining 
all given situations. For example, it would appear from Table 3-7 that 
energy matters were of little importance to polled New Englanders, but 
since the survey was conducted during the summer and early fall of 1979, 
during a severe gas shortage with escalating fuel prices, such a con- 
clusion would be highly inaccurate. Energy concerns, as it turns out, 
are listed in the table, but as part of such categories as money matters, 
transportation and other. 
Situations by State 

Examination of the total 3,530 situations among the six New England 
states indicates state to state variations mostly in the situation categories 
relating to occupationc.l groupings as well as to consumer issues, recreation 
and education. (See Figures 3-4 and 3-5.) Consumer issues rated highest 
for residents of Rhode Island, Vermont, and New Hampshire; percentages for 
the remaining three states were similar. 

v; " Recreational situations were more likely to be mentioned by respondents 
frc«n Connecticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire (with the percentage among 
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the remaining three states averaging 12.2. Again, resxd nts of Conn- 
ecticut emphasised educational situations more so chan thoso of ti a 
other states • The percentage spread among the remaining five states 
was only 7.2. It does seem unusual that Massachusetts, kno^m for its 
diversified educational facilities and centers, ranked fourth. Housing 

issues were much more of a concern to residents of Maine, New Hampshire, 

and Massachusetts, than they were to citizens of Rhode Island or the 
other two states. 

Among the work related situations of getting/changing jobs, technical 
issues, and organizational matters, some distinct variations emerge* Res- 
pondents from the state of Maine were most interested in organizational 
matters; they were at the lower end of the scale for getting/changing 
jobs, and technical issues • Residents of Vermont were more likely to des- 
cribe situations relating to getting/changing jobs than they were situations 
pertaining to technical and organizational matters. Citizens of New Hampshire 
showed the least variation among the six situation categories; as indicated 
in Figures 3-4 and 3-5, regardless of the situation categories; they ranked 
either second or third ♦ As to the occupational categories, respondents from 
Rhode Island were most likely to suggest technical issues ♦ Except for salaries 
and benefits, Massachusetts residents surprisingly ranked no higher than 
fourth in the remaining occupational categories ♦ Finally > citizens of 
Connecticut ranked high on technical issues but low on getting/changing jobs. 
Situations by Demographics 

Combined Work and Non-Work Situation . Situation categcries were 
examined on the basis of respondent demographics. Figures 3-6 through 3-8 
show substantial differences in terms of Information seeking patterns among 




the various classifications of respondents for combined work and non-work 
total situations. For example, respondents sixty-five years of age and 
over most often suggested situations relating to education and clip getting/ 
changing of jobs. Also, the lower the income bracket the more likely that 
the respondent would be interested in getting/changing jobs and consumer 
issues. 

The distribution of both work and non-work situation categories 
by occupaional groupings indicated minor variations except for clerical 
workers, retired persons, students, and housewives. Clerical workers 
were the only group to place getting/changing jobs as the most frequent- 
ly mentioned category* Other than for this, the distribution of this 
group was similar to that of the others. Predictably, students most 
frequently describ(?d an educational situation; as with other groups, they 
were also interested in job-related: technical, and getting/changing jobs, as well 
as consumer issues. Housewives and retired persons showed the greatest 
variation within their responses. Of the 132 combined work and non-work 
situations (3.8 % of the total) described by retired persons, the 
percent distributions is as follows: 



consumer issues 



(21.9) 



housing 



(14.2) 



health 



( 7.0) 



education 



( 6.3) 



energy 



( 5.6) 



recreation 



(. 5.1) 



money matters 



(.5.0) 



other 



(34.9) 
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Similarly, the perceiittaoe distribution for 204 situations (5.9 %) 
of the total situations) given by housewives was: 



consumer Issues 


(16.6) 


housing 


(15. A) 


education 


(12.8) 


recreation 


( 7.5) 


health 


( 5.9) 


personal relations 


( A. A) 


other 


(37. A) 



The job-related categories are notably absent from both rankings. Yet, 

job-related categories played a far more central role in the situation 

specified by other occupational groups. 

Separate WotK and N o n-Work Situations . Thus far, analysis of the 
situations has been based on combined findings for work and non-work 
situations, for a total of 3,530 situations. Wlien we examined the 
1,572 work-related and the 1,958 non-work related situations separately, 
we discover that the findings are similar to those for the total sit- 
uation. 

The variables of sex, age, education, state of residence, Income, 

and race did not produce statlfsMcally significant differences among 

work situation categories. However, it should be noted that respondents 

between the ages of 16 and 34 were the most likely to describe situations 
relating to the two dominant Interests of their lives: getting/changing 
jobs (65.5 % ) and education (78,5 %) , Even though statistical 

significance can not be derived from an analysis of the types of situations 
mentioned according tr profession, it is interesting to note that 60.5 




1 OO 
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percent of the work situations were described by those whose occupation 
are of lower prestige levels, as determined by the NORC scale • (See 
Chapter 2 for an explanation of this scale.) 

Similarly, those variables of sex, place of residence, education, 
income, and race did not produce statistically significant differences for 
non-work situation categories* Some marked differences surfaced, however, 
for the age variable. Over 60 percent of the education (65.7 %) and 
almost that percent of recreation (58,6 %) situations were described 

by people under the age of 34, whereas 59,2 percent of the health situations, 

were given by people oldf : than this* 

Situations In Relation To The Categories Specified by the White House 
Conference On Library and Information Services 

The White House Conference on Library and Information Services 
examined five theies in which information plays a role. As shown in 
Table. 9, the vast majority of total situati ons (73 %) per tained 
only to "meeting personal needs." Within this theme, over half \ 
(52%) of the situations dealt with the resolution of day-to--day problems. 
"Improving organizations and professions " was an important secondary 
category. Here, the most important factor was serving organizations 
that provide products or services. Education accounted for only 4.6 
percent of the total work situations, and the government for only 2*5 
percent. Respondents did not suggest any situations dealing with theme 
five, which covers international issues and problems • 

As for the 1,572 work situations, some 5A*3 percent dealt with 
meeting personal needs, while "improving organizations and the pro- 
fessions" comprised 38.8 percent* As is evident, the percentage for the 



Thetne 

Number of 

!• MEETING PERSONAL NEEDS Situations 

a) serve In solving day-to- 
day problems 1,839 

b) assist Individuals In coping 

with trauma or crisis 172 

c) Inform the public of news 

and current events 106 

d) support Interests In cultural 

heritage, religion and family life 195 

e) accomodate needs in entertainment, 
recreation, and leisure activities 210 

f) serve special constituencies 23 

g) other (personal) 26 

2. ENHANCING LIFELONG LEARNING 

a) support education in schools 71 

b) concerns reinforcing higher 

education 78 

c) erase illiteracy and Improve 

reading skills of general public 2 

d) enhance informal lifelong learning 

for pre-school age children and adults 17 

e) other 18 

3^ IMPRO^^NG ORGANIZATIONS AND THE PROFESSIONS 

a) serve organizations that provide 

products or services 458 

b) support organizations that provide a 

benefit 10 

c) assist professions 169 

d) other 68 

4* EFFECTIVELY GOVERNING ^UCIETY 

a) increase citizen participation in 

public policy decisions 38 

b) gove;rnment needs for census, economic, 
weather, and other related informcitlon 6 

c) government needs related to public 
service, research, regulations, and laws 36 



d) other 



TOTAI. 3,5A8 



* Percentages sniaTler than 0*55^ pre rounded" of f . 



A. %J 



4 



Percent Number of 
of Total Work 
Situations Situatiout Percent 



52 

5 

3 

5 

6 
1 
1 



742 

43 

16 

19 

23 
9 
1 



47.2 

2.7 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 
0.6 
0.1 



Number of 
Non-work 
Situations Percent 



1103 
133 

80 

173 

187 
14 
23 



56.3 

6.8 

4.1 

8.8 

9.5 
0.7 
1.2 



2 
2 
0 
0 



28 

37 

1 

3 
1 



1.8 

2.4 

0.1 

0.2 
0.1 



44 

40 

1 

17 
5 



2.3 

2.0 

0.0 

0.8 
0.3 



13 


447 


28.4 


14 


0.7 


0* 


5 


0.3 


5 


0.3 


5 


116 




53 


2.7 




43 


2.7 


23 


1.2 



0*^ 

1 

100% 



9 

1 

24 
3 

1,572 



0.6 

0.1 

1.6 
0.2 

100% 



27 

5 

10 
1 

1,960 



1.4 

0.3 

0,5 
0.1 

100% 
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latter theme was 18*8 percent higher than that tor the combined work 
and non-work situations* On the other hand, the majority of non-work 



of "meeting personal needs." Over half of those situations emphasizing 



Within this context, we find situations dealing with such topics as 
consumer issues, transportation, housing, and neighborhood concerns. 
The other four themes accounted for a relatively small proportion of 
the total non-work situations. 

Citizens' overriding requirements for infomiation in meeting their 
personal needs seem to be in line with what was expressed by the White 
House Conference delegation and the resolutions passed during that 
conference. This finding, together with demographic characteristics 
of respondents, should have implications in terms of future planning 
and development of library services in this country. Further coverage 
of this significance will be dealt with in the next two chapters., 
Information Source Providers 

It is useful to insert a methodological note at this point. The 

research team is not equating situation categories and information 
needs. It is, rather, suggesting that information needs arise nat- 
urally within the context of individual situations. Individuals 
utilize information providers as preliminary sources to decision 
making, problem solving, or a fuller understanding of an element in 
the surrounding world. 

Given the conceptual framework of this study, once .situation cate- 



situations (87.4 ^ 



) related to the White House Conference theipe 



this theme (56.3 % 



) dealt with resolving day-to-day problems. 
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gorles had been identified, survey subjects were presented with a list 
of source providers, and were asked to select those which they either 
had consulted in the past, or planned to consult in the future. Table 3-10 
presents ■ the sources consulted in the order of frequency of suggestion 
by the 2,400 respondents. Respondents were also asked to identify th« 
sources they considered most or least helpful in their pursuit of perti- 
nent infp;|4ation. Libraries were ranked ninth among information source 
providers and were considered as most or least helpful in only 3 percent 
of the situations in which they were consulted. In the remaining instances, 
when they were used, they served as an intprr.ediary step in the informa- 
tion chain; although often failirs to provide the information sought, they 
may, instead, indicate other possible avenues of search. 

In many situations (76% of the total) , respondents consulted five 
or less providers. Conversely, in few (7.6%) of the situations did 
respondents use eight or more source providers. There were no statisti- 
cally significant differences on the basis of respondent demographics, 
state variations, and work and non-work situations. 

In an attempt to determine the qualities of a specific source pro- 
vider which made it more or less popular, the randomized list of thir- 
teen sources was broken dowrt into groups showing basic characteristics: 
interpersonal (e.g. one's own thinking and past experience, friends, 
neighbors, or co-workers), institutional (e.g. professional people, 

school, religious, library, or governmental), and mass media (e.g., 

2 

newspaper, books, television, or radio). In « 
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Table 3-10, Source Providers Consulted 



Percent by Is%ich 
Source is Listed as: 



iSources Consulted 
Own experience 

Friend, neighbor, 
or relative 



Newgpaper, magazine, 
or book 



Store, company or 
business 



Co-worker 

Professional (e.g., 
doctor or lawyer) 

Government 

TV or radio 

Library 

Telephone book 

Social Service 

agency or charity 

Religious leader 

Other 



Number of 
Situations 

2,611 

1,993 

1,585 

1,572 
1,534 

1,420 
943 
731 
596 
580 

461 
337 
86 



Percent of 
Respondents 
Citing Source 

74 

57 

45 

45 
43 

41 
27 
21 
17 
16 

13 

10 
3 



Most 
Hel pful 

25 

15 

10 

10 
12 

13 
5 
1 
3 
1 

2 
1 
2 



Least 
Helpful 

16 

17 

12 

10 
11 

6 
6 
8 
3 
6 

3 
1 
0 
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all situations, work and otherwise, respondents were most likely to con- 
sult interpersonal sources alone or in conjunction with institutional 
and mass media sources. When institutional sources were used, niost 
frequently respoi\-'ents checked professional people, companies, or govern- 
ment agencies as sho\m in Table 3-11. The other providers in this category 
were used much less frequently. Except for the group of professional 
people, the percentage differences between least helpful and most helpful 
were similar. 

Probing the sequence lU which source providers are consulted might 
pr^ve productive for future studies. It would provide i more complete 
indication of the relationship among sources of an Interpersonal, institu- 
tional, and mass media nature » and supply a more detailed picture of 
information seeking patterns. Although survey respondents, in many instances, 
consulted a large number of source providers, self -reporting, based on a 
checklist of sources, may produce either an under-estimation or an over- 
estimation of those actually consulted. Further, respondents may have 
described the same source under various categories. For instance, the 
co-worker consultea might have been associated with a government agency. 
In such cases, both the co-worker and government agency categories might be 
mentioned, without indication that they represented the same consultation. 
Interviewers were instructed to detect this and to have the respondents 
clarify the appropriate response category. This c.iecking procedure proved 
difficult to implement, as interviewers did not always remember to verify 
that suggested source providers comprised seperate entities. To be fair to 
the interviewers, the questionnaire was complex and even experienced inter- 
viewers occasionally forgot the proper sequence and had to call subjects later 
for additional information. 
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The hypothesis pertaining to the source providers dealt with the 
number and type (interpersonal, institutional and mass media) consulted. 
Analysis by state of residence, aemographic characteristics, as well as 
work and non-work situations produced no statistically significant differ- 
ences. Regardless of situation categories and their placement within the 
fabric of work and non-work needs, respondents placed heavy emphasis on 
interpersonal source providers. Past experiences, communication with 
friends, neighbors, and co-workers, provide the basis for dealing with 
many information needs arising from everyday living. When using mass 
media resources in obtaining needed information, respondents tended to 
seek further information from a smaller range of other source providers. 
In most cases, the extent of their further information search might have 
been limited to use of personal collections or printed information ob- 
tained from interpersonal contacts. 
Level of Satisfaction with Source Providers 

Most Helpful Source . 

Situation categories. As mentioned previously, respondents were 
asked to identify the source provider most helpful in meeting their informa- 
tion needs. Table 3-12 discusses those source providers listed as most 
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Table 3-11, 



Institutional Source Providers Depicted As 



Host and Least Helnful 



Source Providers 

Professionals, such as 
doctor or lax^er 

Store, comoany, or 
business 

Government agency 

Library 

Social services agency 
or charity 

Religious or?5anlzatlon 
or leader 



Percent by T^hlch Source 

Total Percent Was Listed As: 

Of Use Most Helpful Least Helpful 

41 13 6 

45 10 10 

27 5 6 

17 3 3 

13 2 3 

10 1 1 
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Table 3-12. Source Providers Listed As Most Important for Select e d Sitaatl on Catep,orleG 



Interpersonal Institutional 



Sources Mass Media Sources Other 

% % % % 

Consumer Issues 45,5 15.7 38.2 0.6 

Housing 50.9 10.2 36.7 2.2 

Getting/Changing Jobs 67.4 6.6 23.2 2.8 

Salary and Benefits 63.9 4.9 28.6 2.6 

Job-related: Organizational 59.6 8.0 30,4 2.0 

Job-related: Technical 55,3 12.2 30.7 1.8 

Education 45.3 11,0 40.3 3.4 

Recreation 55.5 17.5 24.4 2.6 
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important in relation to the. top eight major situation categories (ones 
accounting for 65.5 % of the total situations). Clearly, sources 
of an interpersonal nature were most likely to be regarded as most 
helpful. No significant variations were found for respondent demo- 
graphics and individual states. 

Although interpersonal sources were mentioned as most helpful in 
over 45 percent of the situations specified in every category, there is 
significant variation from category to category. For example, interpersonal 
sources were considered the most helpful for the category of getting/ 
changing jobs, whereas for situations relating to consumer issues and 
i.ducation, only 45 percent mentioned that interpet::onal sources were 
most helpful. On the whole, mass media sources wore not frequently labeled as 
the most important source. Still, they received their highest percentage 
for recreation related activities. 

Isolating the category of institutional sources would indicate a 
predominant reliance, regardless of situation categories for professional 
people and corporations; a detailed statistical breakdown is provided in 
Table ^1. Institutional sources were consulted 38.2 percent of the 
times in which respondents dtialt with consumer issues. Nearly a third 

(28.9 %) of these sources were corporations and professional 

people. The remaining 7.9 percent involved the other remaining instit- 
utional sources. Libraries were seldom labeled as most helpful sources. 

The largest percentage in which they were labeled as most helpful was for 

the categories job related: technical (5,7 %) and education 

(5.0 %), This low percentage for the Library should not be surprising 
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given the overall finding that libraries were most helpful in only 3 
percent of the total situations in which they were consulted. 

Professional people, businesses and corporations were mentioned 
most frequently for the situation categories of job-related: technical, 
housing, and getting/changing jobs. In the case of consumer issues, the 
order was reversed, while for education and schooling, professional 
people were mentioned the mostand businesses the least* For the categor- 
ies of housing and consumer issues, government agencies and libraries 
placed in third or fourth positions, with social services agencies, char- 
ities, and religious leaders mentioned in less than 1 percent of the 
situations. 

In job-related: technical situations, libraries placed third and 
government agencies fourth* The situations of education and getting/ 

charging jobs reflected the most variation. For education, professional 

libraries, social service agencies 
people were followed by government agencies and religious leaders. 

Corporations and businesses placed last and were suggested in less than 
2 percent of the cases* As is evident from the discussion thus far, 
libraries ranked either third or fourth. The category in which they 
dramatically shifted position was for getting/changing jobs. Here 
they were listed last- most important in only 1.5 percent of the 
situations. Social service agencies and religious leaders rated 
slightly higher. Government, businesses, and professional people 
were suggested with greai.er frequency. 

Respondents drew upon a variety of information source providers. 
Among those of an Institutional nature, libraries were most likely 
listed as most helpful within selected categories, primarily job- 
related: technical and education. Overall, however, respondents 
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seldom sought resources contained in libraries. As will be discussed later 
in this chapter, situation categories were probed in depth in order to dis- 
cover those areas in which people were most likely to turn to institutional 
sources and to label them as most helpful. 

In further quantifying the positive and negative qualities of popular 
source providers, respondents were asked if there had been anything about 
the most helpful source which they did not like. Overwhelmingly (92%), 
there was satisfaction with that source provider. Given the de.^ree of 
satisfaction with the most helpful source, it is understandable that respon- 
dents expressed the likelihood that they would return to that source with a 
similar information need in the future. If a minor irritant was present, 
it most likely pertained to relevance or accuracy of the answer; or the 
manner in which the answer was presented, 

Xeferral. Regardless of situation, respondents did not choose the 
most helpful source provider on the basis of a referral. In those situations 
in which respondents had been referred (20% of the total) , respondents 
usually found the most helpful source provider through recommendations from 
triends or acquaintances (58%). Referrals offered by institutional source 
providers . st often came from someone working for a business (16.9%), or a 
professional person (15.0%). Ou the whole, government agencies infrequently 
engaged in referral. Likewise, in the few instances in which government 
officials did offer suggestions, respondents almost never made use of them; ii 
fact, in only 2 percent of the total situations did infoi nation seekers 
locate a source provider due to a government referral. 

For the category of education and schooling, it might be mentioned that 
friends accounted for 39.3 percent of the referrals, school personnel for 
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28.3 percent, a; ^ professional people with whom respondents had contact for 
18 percent. Together these three groups accounted for 85,6 percent of the 
referr-^ls. Yet, the importance of this finding must be viewed within the 
context of a central fact: referrals occurred in only 20 percent of all 
the situations described. 

Reasons for labelling a source provider "most helpful." Geographic 
proximity t6 a source provider was not an important factor in its selection 
as most helpful. Overwhelmingly, respondents went to the most helpful 
source due to prior experience and knowledge. The only two exceptions 
(crime and safety, and legal issues) involved a very small number of 
situations. Of the 14 situations involving crime and safety, ten did not 
go to the particular source due to prior knowledge* The total number of 
legal situations was 37 of which 31 involved referral while six did not. 

There was no statistically significant difference between non-work 
situations categories and the various reasons for labeling a source pro- 
vider "most helpful." In all, close proximity and easy accessibility were 
no^ important factors. Although not significant, this issue should be 
pursued in future studies. It may be that the energy shortage may force 
the public to alter its information seeking patterns and source provider 
priorities. 

An unsuspected, but generally influential, agent in respondents choice 
of source provider was coincidence. Many respondents reported that they 
made use of a response in relation to another need, and as an afterthought, 
procured assistance in resolving the need described for this study * Perhaps 
information seeking patterns are as idiosyncratic as the humans of which 
they are a function. 
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Summary. As this 'survey indicated, respondents went to the most 
helpful source provider due to prior experience (75.6%). As might be 
expected, respondents overwhelmingly (92%) expressed some degree of satis- 
faction with the source provider (92%) and most (92.7%) felt that they 
would return to the most helpful source if a similar need arosje in the 
future. Further, the findings underscore the importance °^ inter- 

personal sources in meeting everyday information needs. Given the total 
percentage of situations in which libraries were consulted, respondents 
were much more likely to visit institutional source providers other than 
libraries. 

Least helpful sources . Situation categories. As is showTi in Table 3-10, 
respondents were asked to identify "least helpful" sources. By taking the 
list of thirteen source providers and regrouping them on the basis of 
broad categories covering interpersonal, mass media, and institutional 
sources, it can be found that interpersonal sources ^qj-q regarded as least 
helpful in 44.4 percent of the situations in which there was an identifiable 
least helpful source. Another 25.6 percent of the least helpful sources 
were classified as mass media. The remaining 30 percent was split between 
institutional souvices (29.4%) and other (0.6%). Examination of those institu- 
tional sources depictcid as least helpful indicated that businesses, profes- 
sional p ople, and government asencies generated the major dissatisfaction. 
Libraries, social service agencies, and religious leaders were used less 
frequently and consequently wer^i less likely to be labeled as least helpful. 
They accounted for only one-fourth of the instances in which institutional 
sources were mentioned (7.2% of the total 29.4%). 
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Tables 3-13 and 3--14 indicate state to state variations within each 
type of institutional source ♦ The categories of profe^jional people, 
businesses, government agencies, and libraries exhibit only minor state to 
state variations • In the category of social service agencies and charities, 
greater deviations emerge, with residents of Vermont making the most use 
of this Institutional source category, while those in Massachusetts made 
the leasts The next table, Table 3-15, illustrates institutional sources 
on the basis of selected occupational groupings and shows that professional 
and clerical people most likely labeled businesses as least helpful. 
Students and housewives, on the other hand, showed significant variation. 
Students most often labeled libraries and professional people as least 
helpful, while housex^ives were less satisfied with professional people. 
For t^tudents, businesses ranked fourth on the list of least helpful insti- 
tutional sources, while for housewives, they rated third* 

Table 3-16, which examines selected situation categories in relation 
to least helpful institutional sources, shows that for the situation categories 
of consumer issues and "job-related: technical" and "getting/changing jobs," 
businesses and professional people comprise the least helpful sources, 
although they are, on the whole, more frequently consulted. This finding 
provides even clearer indication that businesses and professional people 
comprise a link in the information chain, more so than other institutional 
source providers* 

For education and schooling, there are dramatic shifts. In this type 

situation, library and government agencies are considered 
least important in over nine percent of the cases where this situation 
category was mentioned. Obviously, the information received from both 



Table 3-13. Institutio n al Source Prov i ders Depicted As Least Helpful 
(With State Variations Within Each Source Provider) 



Professional 
People 


Businesses 
and 

ULIU 

Companies 


rr n \7 V n in P n t" 

Agencies 


Connecticut 


28 


57 


32 




(16.4%) 


(19.5%) 


(16.6%) 


Maine 


31 


46 


31 




(18.1%) 


(15.7%) 


(16.1%) 


Massachusetts 


29 


42 


33 




(16.9) 


(14.4%) 


(17.1%) 


New Hampshire 


27 


47 


32 




(15.8%) 


(16.1%) 


(16.6%) 


Rhode Island 


25 


59 


34 




(14.6%) 


(20.2%) 


(17.6%) 


Vermont 


31 


41 


31 




(18.1%) 


(14.0%) 


(16.1%) 


Portion of 








Total 


171 


292 


193 


Situations 


(5.7%) 


(9.7%) 


(6.4%) 



'hIX percenta^^es are subject to rounding 
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Social 



Libraries 


Service 
Agencies 


Religious 
People 


Other 


20 
(20.2%) 


10 
(12.3%) 


t 

6 

\ (18.6%) 


4 

(3 9.0%) 


14 
(14.1%) 


15 
(18.5%) 


\ 

\ 10 
v,23;2%) 

\_ 


0 

( - ) 


17 
(17.2%) 


9 

(11.1%) 


S .. 
(11.6%). 


6 

(28.6%) 


16 
(16.2%) 


12 
(14.8%) 


6 

(13.9%) 


6 

(28.6%) 


16 
(16.2%) 


11 

(13.6%) 


7 

(16.3%) 


3 

(14.3%) 


16 
(16.2%) 


25 
(30.9%) 


7 

(16.3%) 


2 

(9.5%) 


99 
(3.3%) 


81 
(2.7%) 


43 
(1.4%) 


21 
(0.7%) 



Table 3-lA» Institutional Source Provider s Depicted As Least Helpfu l 
(W ith Rela^>lve "Comparlscn Among Pro' ^ers) 



Businesses Social 





Professional 


and 


Government 




Service 


Religious 




Row 




Peonle 


CnTT)nrat 1 nnfl 

wV/JI- J/ W 1- \A i> JL\^ t kirn? 


w 1 1 X ^- o 


T^^hT"aT^ pq 




P P n n 1 P 






Connecticut 


28 


57 


32 


20 


10 


8 


4 


492 




(5.6%) 


(11.6%) 


(6.5%) 


(4.0%) 


(2.0%) 


(1.7%) 


(0.8%) 


(16,4%) 


Mi'ilne 


3 


46 


' 31 


14 


15 


10 


0 


452 




(6.8%) 


(10.1%) 


(6.9%) 


(3.0%) 


(3.3%) 


(2.3%) 




(15.0%) 


Massachusetts 


29 


42 


33 


17 


9 


5 


6 


479 




(6.2%) 


(8.8%) 


(6.9%) 


(3.5%) 


(1.8%) 


(0.9%) 


(1.2%) 


(15.9%) 


New Hampshire 


27 


47 


32 


16 


12 


6 


6 


529 




(5.2%) 


(8.9%) 


(6.0%) 


(3.0%) 


(2.2%) 


(1.2%) 


(1.1%) 


(17.6%) 


Rhode Island 


25 


59 


34 


16 


11 


7 


3 


537 




(4.7%) 


(11.0%) 


(6.3%) 


(3.0%) 


(2.0%) 


(1.3%) 


(o.5%) 


(17.9%) 


Vermont 


31 


41 


31 


16 


25 


7 


2 


519 




(5.9%) 


(8.0%) 


(6.0%) 


(3.2%) 


(4.9%) 


(1.4%) 


(0.4%) 


(17.3%) 



152 




153 



TabXe 3^15; Institutional Sourc e Providers Su gi3;ested As Least Helpful 
B y Respondents Relative to Selected Occupational Groups 



Professional 
People 



Businesses 

and 
Companies 



Government 
Agencies 



Libraries 



Social 

Service 

Agencies 



Religious 
People 



Other 



Row 

Total 



Professional 
and Technical 
Workers 



A5 
(7.8%) 



52 
(9.0%) 



32 
(5.5%) 



22 
(3.7%) 



23 
(4.0%) 



11 
(2.0%) 



6 

(0.01%) 



583 

(19.8%) 



Clerical and 
Kindred 
Workers 



17 

(4.1%) 



43 
(10.4%) 



27 
(6.6%) 



5 

(1.1%) 



6 

(1.4%) 



4 4 409 

(1.1%) (l.U%) (13.9%) 



Students 



12 

(6.2%) 



6 

(3.1%) 



8 

(4.1%) 



13 
(6.6%) 



3 

(1.4%) 



4 

(2.1%) 



2 

(1.0%) 



194 
(6.6%) 



Housewives 



14 

(8.0%) 



10 
(5.5%) 



13 
(7.5%) 



6 

(3.6%) 



3 

(1.6%) 



1 

(0.7%) 



2 

(1.1% 



176 
(6.0%) 



154 



Table 3-16. Least Helpful Institutional Sources As Compared 



to Selected Categorie s 



Businesses Social 
Professional and Government Service Religious 

People Companies Agencies L ibraries Agencies Leaders 



Other 



Raw Totals 
of all 
Source Provider 



Consumer 
Issues 

Housing and 
Household 
Maintenance 

Job-Related: 
Technical 



16 53 8 8 4 1 

(4.1%) (13.2%) (1.9%) (2.0%) (0.9%) (0.1%) 



18 
(7.3%) 



20 17 4 5 5 3 

(7.8%) (6.8%) (1.6%) (2.0%) (2.0%) (1.?%) 



26 51 24 

(6.4%) (72.3%) (5.8%) 



Job-related: 17 30 16 

Getting/Changing (5.6%) (9.8%) (5,2%) 
Jobs 



Education and 
Schooling 



14 7 20 

(6.6%) (3.3%) (9.2%) 



17 9 7 3 

(4.1%) (2.2%) (1.8%) (0.7%) 

11 12 3 3 

(3.6%) (4.0%) (0.9%) (1.0%) 



20 10 3 4 

(9.6%) (4.5%) (1.6%) (1.9%) 



403 
(x3./*%) 

253 
(8.4%) 



414 

(13.8%) 
308 

(10.3%) 



214 

(7.i%) 



TOTAL: 3,007 
(100%) 
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source providers does not result in satisfactory resolution of many infor- 
mation needs. This finding tal es on a greater importance when it is recalled 
that education comprises an area of supposed strength for many library 
collections. 

It would appear that social service agencies and religious leaders 
were infrequently consulted and labeled as either most or least helpful 
source providers. Businesss and professional people were consistently 
highly ranked among institutional source providers considered as either 
most or least helpful for a given situation • Except for education and 
schooling:, government agencies and libraries generated little strong posi- 
tive or negative feelings. Instead, they probably constitute an interme- 
diate step in the search for information. 

The variety of considerations which propelled respondents towards the 
source they regarded as least helpful share certain base characteristics* 
Most of those interviewed in this study turned to their least helpful source 
on the basis of past experience. Regardless of the type of information 
need involved, positive past experiences and simple geographic proximity 
were Influential considerations. These findings simply reinforce the already 
self-evident: a source chosen for reasons of simple expedience > and not for 
its promise as an effective source provider, is likely to result in the 
greatest degree of dissatisfaction. 

Referral. Our study results show that respondents went to the least 
helpful source provider as a result of referral in only 13,8 percent (346 
situations) of total combined work and non-work situations. This finding 
suggests the relative unimportance of referrals in the process of information 
seeking. In only 20.2 percent of the non-work situations, and 19.3 percent 
of the work situations, had the respondent been referred to the most helpful 



source provider. Approximately one-third of the uon-work situations dealt 
with recreation, health issues, education and schooling* Still, even for 
these three situations, the great majority of respondents had not been 
referred. Further, approximately three-fourths of the referrals had been 
made by interp^irsonal source providers, predominantly ifriends and acquain- 
tances. Professional people were twice as likely to suggest referrals 
as were any other institutional source provider dealt with in this survey. 
The same pattern was also prese t for work situations. In this case, 
interpersonal sources, primarily co-workers, made most of the referrals (80%). 

Least helpful informatioii source providers do not engage in referral 
activities. OverwheJ.raingly (in 75% of total situations), respondents 
explained that least helpful sources had not suggested additional resources 
to consult. Nevertheless, respondents expressed satisfaction with the least 
helpful source. This suggested that the public as a whole is unaccustomed 
to referral. 

Referral from the least helpful source was to a diversity of sources, 
including professional people and co-workers, as well as other institutional 
and mass media sources. Incidentally, some 12.5 percent of the referrals 
were to a printed source. An additional 5.1 percent of the situations 
involved referral directly to libraries and their resources. As can be 
seen, respondents thought of printed matter in 17.6 percent of the situations, 
but only 5.1 percent directly involved library resources. 

Reasons for labelling a source provider ''least helpful.*' Table 3-17 
demonstrates the reasons for dissatisfaction with selected information sources. 
In over 50 percent of the situations, dissatiSi.action was attributed to the 
relevance or accuracy of the answer, or the manner by which the information 
was received. As to the library, major weaknesses were concerned with 
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Table 3-17: F actors Which Respondents Did Not Like 
About Institutional Source Providers * 



Professional Businesses or Government Social Services Religious Raw 

People Corporations Libraries Agencies Agencies Leaders Other Totals 



Relevance cf 
Response 

Accuracy of 
Response 

Und er 8 1 andab 1 11 ty 
of Response 

Up-to-dateness 
of Response 

Reliability of 
of Response 

Manner of 

Presentation 

Coat of Obtaining 
Answer 



19 
( 6.7%) 

8 

( 4.8%) 
4 

( 5.8%) 
1 

( 5.4%) 
A 

( 5.3:? 



(ll?6%) 
4 

(24.3%) 



24 
( 8.4%) 

15 
( 9.3%) 

8 

(12.0%) 
1 

( 1.9%) 

10 
(1].4%) 

'.2. 
(21. n) 

4 

(27.0%) 



16 
( 5.4%) 



( 4.6%) 

3 

( 4.3%) 



(23.6%) 
1 

( 0.77. 



25 
( 8.8%) 

12 
( 7.2%) 

8 

(12.8%) 
1 

( 5.4%) 

12 
(14,{.%) 

9 

( 8.9%) 



14 

(4.7%) 
6 

(3.4%) 
2 

(3.4%) 



2 

(0.7%) 



2 

(2.8%) 

3 

(3.1%) 



1 

(0.9%) 



1 

(1.3%) 
1 

(1.3%) 
1 

(7,2%) 



2 289 
(0.8%) (28.4%) 

4 163 
(2.0%) (16.0%) 

65 
( 6.4%) 

26 
( 2.5%) 



2 85 

(1.8%) ( 8.4%) 

1 104 • 

(0.5%) (10.3%) 



15 
( 1.5%) 



Total (for all 
Situations) ; 



1019 
(100.0%) 



*Percentages for interpersonal and mass media sourcer^ are excluded. The table, therefore, reflects the relative 
importance of Institutional sources and shows variation among specific institutional sources. 
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overall relevance and up--to-dateness of the response. It is important to 
note, however, that in only 4*8 percent of the siLuations in which 
libraries were described as the least helpful source providers could respon 
dents actually specify a shortcoming • 

Respondents' willingness to return to "least helpful'* source provider. 
Respondents were asked if they would return to the least helpful source for 
an answer in the future to a similar question. In two-thirds of the situ- 
ations, they expressed a willingness to return, even if there had been 
some dissatisfaction with the source provider • On the basis of the finding 
it cannot be concluded that the sentiment of dissatisfaction was either 
deeply felt or a reason unto itself for abandoning an information source 
provider. 

Level of dissatisfaction with leaat helpful source provider, The fact 
that interpersonal source providers were labeled as least helpful in 
44*4 percent of the total situations provides another indication of the 
degree to which respondents rely on friends, relatives, co-work.ers, and 
their own experience • Respondents favored this type of source because 
it is, by definition, unstructured and readily accessible ^ Frequently^ 
vrhile discussing another problem with a friend or relative^ the respondent? 
sought on the spur of the moment assistance with the situatiQn 
described in the study. It is important to note that these interpersonal 
sources are not highly qualified or specifically suited, but ratheir are 
merely most available. This singular truth explains the heavy utilization 
of interpersonal resources - and the resulting widespread dissatisfaction, 

Much the same pattern exists for mass media* Respondents encountered 
a miscellaneous fact while perusing this medium, which they felt might be 
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of use in resolving their information need. Usage pai;terns of institutional 
source providers indicate an essential and imperative distinction. Respon- 
dents are more likely to consult libraries or professional people out of a 
plan and with intent. Eecausf^ institutional sourcas are not always readily 
accessible, the public is more likely to utilize them only after some fore- 
thought . 

Summary. This section of the chapter has sought to examine the various 
factors contingent upon the decision making processes that determine the 
shape of information seeking patterns in our society. It has also touched 
upon two other closely related ipgues: barriers encountered in the public's 
ongoing sea.-ch for information and the perceived level of public satisfaction 
with individual source providers and information choices as a whole. In 
analysis focii became clear: respondents drew heavily upon interpersonal 
source providers, libraries constituted a secondary and often unimportant 
institutional source provider, and respondents, on the whole, were not very 
dissatisfied with least helpful sources. Indeed, respondents indicated that 
they might conbi'lt least helpful sources again in simila • circumstances. If 
they did bypass the source, respondeuts coimnented that it would most likely 
be in favor of the aforementioned most helpful source. 
Library Use and Non-use 

Thus far, library use has been discussed within the context of the use of 
institutional source providers in general. Realizing the frequency of use and 
perceived level of satisfaction involved in library use are two of the more 
Important "vital signs" of modern libraries and have broad and somber impli- 
cations for all who attempt to build and guide libraries in the future, this 
section is devoted to more in depth discussion of both library use and non- 
use in terms of fulfilling citizens' information needs. 
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Library Use 

Table S-^IS, which provides detailed data on both library use and non- 
use by situation categories, gives ci breakdomi of these cate- 
gorlejs by work and non«wor;:C envirnomentsj * Ivespondeuts turned to the 
library in occupational situations dealing primarily with technical issues. 
Issues next in importance were getting/changing jobs and organizational 
relations. Together > these three situation categories accounted for two- 
thirds of the use of libraries. With the addition of situation categories 
for housing > recreation, financial matters, child care, and health, this 
fraction doubles. On the basis of these findings, it would seem that re- 
spondents perceived libraries as potentially useful information sources 
within definite, recognized subject categories* The work and non-work 
situations reflect variations in terms of library use. 

Table 3--19 provides a detailed breakdown of information on library use 
by occupational groupixigs of the respondents. It is clear that certain 
occupational groups (including professional and technical workers, students, 
service workers, clerical workers, craftsmen, managers and administrators) 
exhibit a far greater tendency to utilize library resources. Students, pro- 
fessional and technical workers, accounted for 40.9 percent of the library 
use. 

Figures 3-9 through 3-12 provide further statistical data on library use 
and non-use by demographic characteristics of the respondents and by the states 
in which the respondents reside. As demonstrated, no statistically signifi- 
cant differences emerged. 

In those situations in which libraries had been consulted as an infor- 
mation source provider, survey respondei.ts were asked to explain their 
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Table 3-18: Library Use and Non-Use by Situati ons 

Use of Libraries Non-Use of Libraries 

Percent of Percent of 

Total Total 



situation 


Work 


Non-Work 


Total 


Situations 


Work 


Non-Work 


Total 


Situations 


Job-related: Technical 


115 


2 


117 


19.6 


355 


5 


360 


12.3 


Education and Schooling 


20 


56 


76 


12.7 


40 


123 


163 


5.6 


Consumer Issues 


7 


47 


54 


9.1 


30 


387 


417 


14.2 


Job-related: Get ting /Changing Jobs 


46 


7 


53 


8.9 


274 


25 


299 


10.2 


Job-related: Organizational Relations 


32 


1 


33 


5.5 


140 


2 


142 


4.8 


Health 


13 


16 


29 


4.9 


25 


102 


127 


4.3 


Housing and Household Maintenance 


4 


25 


29 


4.9 


19 


241 


260 


8.9 


Recreation 


3 


22 


25 


4.2 


12 


140 


152 


5.2 


Money Matters 


5 


18 


23 


3.9 


24 


128 


152 


5.2 


Child Care 


2 


17 


19 


3.2 


16 


64 


80 


2.7 


Personal Relations 


0 


12 


12 


2.0 


5 


81 


86 


2.9 


Job-related: Salary and Benefits 


9 


2 


11 


1.8 


111 


3 


114 


3.9 


Energy 


1 


9 


10 


1.7 


11 


37 


48 


1.6 


Assorted Miscellaneous 


35 


69 • 


104 


17.4 


214 


317 


531 


18.1 


Rounding Errors 






1 


.2 






3 


.1 


TOTAL: 


292 


303 


596 


100 


1,276 


1,655 


2,934 


100 



Table 3- 19; Library Use by Occupational Groupings 



Number of Situations 
(Percent) by which Source 
Library Use was Considered as : 

Percent 





Number of 


of Total 


Most 


Least 


Occupational Classification^^ 


Situations 


Situations 


Helpful 


Helpful 


Professional and Technical Wo kers 


171 


29.2 


32 (29.4) 


22 


(72 3) 


Managers and Admiristrators 












(except farm) 


45 


15.2 


6 ( 5.6) 


7 


( 7.2) 


Sales Workers 


36 


6.2 


5 ( 4.9) 


7 


( 7.3) 


Clerical and Kindred Workers 


56 


9.6 


13 (12.4) 


5 


( 4.7) 


[draftsmen and Kindred Workers 


53 


9.1 


8 ( 7.2) 


10 


(iO 5) 


Operatives (except transport) 


19 


3.2 


3 ( 2.7) 


A 
\j 


( fi 

\ o^yj) 


Transport Equipment Operatives 


5 


0.8 


1 ( 0.5) 


0 




Laborers (except farm) 


10 


1.7 




q 
J 




Farmers and Farm Managers 




II ri , - 









Farm Laborers and Farm Foremen 


2 


0.3 




/ 




Service Workers (except private 












household) 


52 


8.9 


6 ( 5.9) 


8 


( 7.9) 


Private Household Workers 


1 


0.2 




1 


( 0.5) 


KBuireci reople 


14 


2.4 


2 ( 1.6) 


3 


( 2.8) 


Students 


69 


11.7 


20 ^18 1 ) 


13 


(13.2) 


Unemployed People 


15 


2.6 


3 ( 2.7) 


5 


( 4.6) 


Housewives 


37 


6.4 


9 ( 8.7) 


6 


( 6.5) 


Non-respondents 


11 










TOTAL 


596 
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Figure 3-9. Library Use and Non-Use by Sex of "Respondent 
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Figure 3-10. Library Use and Non-Use by Age of Respondent 
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Figure 3-11. Library Use and Non-Use bv Education of Respondent 
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reason(s) for library use. In 86.8 percent of these situations, the value 
of llbrai'y holdings was specified as a reason for consulting the libra es. 
It is beneficial to note that convenience of library location, staff attitude, 
and staff assistance were negligible factors (4.5% of the situations)* These 
findings did not vary with situations, individual states, or demographic 
characteristics. 

To assist libraries in planning for future programs and services, the 
general data on situation categories in terms of library use have been 
further analy?.ed. Component parts of situation categories have been probed 
so that those more likely to require library use can be identified. 

Library use within ma^jor situation categories . Since each of the situ- 
at ion categories contain several component parts, the question becomes whether 
library use is spread uniformly among the component topics. The following 
analysis sheds light on the subject by identifying specific patterns of use 
for the following major situations categories, as were identified in 
Table 3-18 (see also Figure 3-13) : 

Consumer Issues 

Education and Schooling 

Employment — Getting/Changing Jobs 

Health 

Housing 

Job-relateds Organizational Relations 
Job-related: Technical 
Recreation and Culture 
These eight categories accounted for over two-tliirds (69.7%) of the 
situation^ depicting library use. Viewed from another perspective, 82*2 percent 
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of the work situations involving library use were covered by these cate- 
gories, whereas 58.1 percent of the non-work situations are represented. 
Education, consumer issues, housing, and recreation vere primarily non-work 
related situations, whereas all three job-related categories were heavily 
work related. Af a matter of fact, they accounted for over two- thirds 
of the work related situations involving library use. Health related 
issues were almost equally distributed between ^^ork d non-work situations. 

Table 3-20 summarizes the most frequently mentioned component topics 
for each of these eight situation categories. Naturally, the getting and 
changing of jobs -^'eflects a work orientation while health factors can easily 
relate to e'^tlier a work or non-work environment. The other categories reflect 
a heavily iiou-work en:t>hasis. It might be noted that the demograp^dcs as well 
as the state of residence did not produce statistically significant differences, 
Additional analysis of these categories will be performed in the section 
examining library non-use for major situation categories. Tlie purpose here 
will be to compare component topics for library use and non-use and to deter- 
mine whether statistically significant differences exist. The research 
team made a detailed breakdown of library use au.. non-use by state, but these 
did not produce statistically significant findings. 
Non-use of Libraries 

As indicated earlier, libraries were consulted in 17 percent of the 
total situations described. Details on library non-use by situation can also 
be found in Table 3-18 and Figure 3-13. Further statistical data on library 
non-use by demographic characteristics of the respouJents and by state of 
residence can be found in Figures 3-8 through 3-11. 
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Table 3-20: Theji^y^^ i.lbrarv Use Cat 



CONSUMER ISSUES 

Product Information (which products to buy> where to 
buy them, product price, etc.) 

Product Quality (fell apart, badly made, problems in 
making exchanges, getting refunds, or having repairs 
made, etc*) 

EDUCATION AND SCHOOLING 

Educational Information (programs should take, credits, 
opportunities, best schools, how to get education, 
completion of a school assignment, etc.) 

EMPLOYMENT — GETTING/CHANGING JOBS 
Career Decisions 

Unemployment (not working now, need job, unemployed, 
need to know where and how to find work, how to make 
resume, etc.) 

HEALTH 

Availability and Adequacy of Health Care (too few doctors, 
clinics, care inadequate, et::.) 

Physical Health (problemf3 with, etc.) 

Health Information (need information or advice on a 
a specific health problem or disease, etc.) 

HOUSING AND HOUSEHOLD MAINTENANCE 

Property or House Repairs and Improvement, Maintenance 
Operation (need to do, get done, know how to do, etc.) 



Mainly Related To: 



Non'-^work 



Non-work 



Non-work 



Work 
Work 



Work 

Both Work 
and Non--work 

Both Work 
and Non-work 



Non-work 



JOB-RELAXED: ORGANIZATIONAL 



Job Definition 



Work 



JOB-RELATED: TECHNICAL 
Issues Related to Execution of Specific Job 

RECREATION AND CULTURE 
Need for Ini^onnation on Recrc-.ation 



Work 



Non-work 
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For those situations in whjc'.i libraries had not been mentioned as an 
information source consulted, survey respondents were queried as 1:0 the major 
reasons* Table 3--21 shows that in some 59 •! percent of the situations, 
reasons for non^-use Included a conviction that libraries would not be helpful 
or that consultation was unnecessary. Many indicated that they simply dia 
not think of libraries in the context of their situation, In an 
additional 10.9 percent of the situationt^, responder":s reported that they 
alieady had enough information without turning to the library* This utili- 
zation of the institution would not only be pointless, but could also result 
in an ''inf orr-ation overload." 

Motivation for not using libraries in the remaining situ- 
ations (30/0 was widely distributed* Lack of time was suggested in only 5*5 
percent of the situations. It is encouraging to note chat discourteous staff 
attitude and poor quality of service in general were only mentioned in two 
situations out of over three thousand* Inconvenient location of the library 
building, inconvenient library hours and parking facilities, and unsafe 
location at night were also negl-^gible factors (4*2% of the situations). 

Complicating further analysis of the reasons for non-use of libraries 
Is the fact that not all the categories constitute discrete entities with 
prestated definitions* Often, the responses were unclear or unspecific and 
could, conceivably, have been logged under multiple categories* Still, the 
findings indicate that in a substantial number of situations ;.aspondents 
had not thought of libraries within tht context of their information eeds* 
Furthermore, although the percentages are small, it might be noted that 
inconvenient location was mentioned in those situations described by respon- 
dents from Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Connecticut* This is not 
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Table 3-21: Reasons For Non-Use of Libraries 



NuTiiber of Percent of Library 

Situations Non- U se Situations 

Didn't need libraries 769 26.0 

Didn't think libraries could 

help 425 14.4 

Had enough information from 

other sources 322 10.9 

Didn't occur to me 285 9,6 

No reason given 243 8,2 

In the past, I could not find 
what I want/need; assume the 

same to be true in this case 208 7,0 

Lack of time 163 5.5 

Libraries don't o\m what I want/ 

need 97 3.3 

Inconvenient location 93 3.1 

Library holdings are not current 

enough 69 2.3 

Assorted miscellaneous 286 9.7 
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surprising since libraries in Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire are more 
denujgraphically dispersed than those in other states. Inconvenient hours were 
most likely suggested by respondents from New Hampshire* Maine, 
and Massachusetts. 

Library no n-use w ithin maj or situatio n catc ^ories. Previous sections 
have examined library non-u^e within the context of situation categories bc*".h 
of a work and non-^work nature. This part of the chapter, which builds upon 
the previous section entitled "libiary use within major situation categories/' 
compares the component topics of selected major situation categories in order 
to observe similarities and dissimilarities resulting from a comparison of 
those situations involving the use and non-use of libraries. For the purpose 
of analysis, the researchers applied the Spearman Rank Order Coefficient Test 
so that component topics within situation categories could be ranked according 
to the frequeacy of refere^'xces to library use and non-use, and so that the 
ranking for library use :ouid be compared to that for library non-use. 

Analysis by the Speai.?ian ranking indicated that the degree of agreements 

varied greatly for the categories of education (r .35), recreation (r - .77), 

consumer issues (r = .52), health (r = .09) ^ or getting/changing j ubs (r =■ .58). 

In other works, there is similarity between library use and non-use for the 

situation category of health, whereas recreation reflects much greater dif- 

other 

ferences. Similar differences were found within ^work and non-^work categories 
related to library use and non-use. 

It is important, however, to keep in miud that for all of these situation 
categories responses relating to non-use of the Jlbrary were distributea among 
all of the component topics whereas use of the library was confined to a few 
of the topical choices, as sho.ai in Table 3-22. For example, library use 
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Table 3-27.! DETAILED BREAKDOWN OF SITUATIONS RELATED TO LIBRARY USE AlTD NON-USE 



CONSUMER ISSUES 

PRODUCT QUALITY - fell apart, bacly made, problems getting 
exchange or refund or repairs. 

PRODUCT AVAILABILITY - getting particular sizes, brands, etc. 

PRODUCT INFORMATION - which proaucts to buy, where to buy, 
product price, etc. 

BILLING - billed for items/services not received, charged to 
wrong account, etc. 

SERVICE AVAILABILITY - inconvenient service, locations, hours 
cannot find, service unavailability, etc. 

SERVICE QUALITY - poor quality of service, etc. 

SERVICE INFORMATION - which service to get, where to get it, 
sei-vice price, etc. 

PRICES HIGH - cost of living too high, prices go up, prices 
too high, etc. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION - protection against rip-off s, dishonest 
merchants, free offers > mail order companies, obnoxious 
salesmen, harrassment from creditors, etc, 

OTHER CONSUMER ISSUES 



L ibrar y Use"^ Library Non-Use 
WORK NON-WORK WORK " NON-WORK 



X 



X 



X 



it 



X 



X 



X 
X 

X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 
X 
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HOUS ING ANU HOUSEHOLD MAINTENANCE 

LOANS AND MORTGAGES - concerns on getting loans and mortgages, 
finaucing home improvements, etc. 

GETTING ANOTHER/ BETTER PLACE TO LIVE - dissatisfaction with 
present housing (r:int, landlord, location, etc.) and 
want a better place 

LANDLORHS - dissatlsf miction with rerU, mainttinance , etc.. 
but no intuition of wanting to find a ru^w place 

PUjJLlC HOUSING - getting, changing, repairing (louk for 
mention of public housing) 

BARPIEKS TO GETTING NEW HOUSING - high coyt, aj',u, children , 
pet a, etc. 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



HOUSING INSURANCE « need inrortnation, etc.* 

SELLING HOUSE, SUB-LEASING - finding buyer, renter, 
getting dollar return, etc. 

GETTING EMERGENCY HOUSING - have no place to stay, etc. 

REGULATIONS - rules on home Improvements, housing Inspection, 
zoning, installation of house traili>9rs, etc. 

UTILITIKS SERVICE - complalnty or n-ed for information on 
phone, gas, electrlr. water, etc. 

PROPERTY OR HOUSE REPAIRS A' ) IMPROVEMENT, MAINTENANCE OPERATION 
need to do, get done, know how to do, etc. 

HOUSEKEEPING/DO-IT-YOURSELF PROJECTS housebreaking pets, 
gardening, fretting rid of Insects, household hints, 
learning to sew, etc. 

CAR REPAIR, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE - maintaining and 
caring for personal, family car(s), etc. 

OTHER HOUSING ISSUES 

EMPLOYMENT-GE TTIN'' i/CHANGING vTOBS 

BARRIERS TO CmiNG/KEEPING/CtlANGING JOBS - age, education 
veteran, draft status, health, etc. 

CHANGING JOBS, GETTING DIFFERENT JOB - looking for new job, 
different job, etc. 

UNEMPLOYMENT - not working now, need job, unemployed, mied to 
know where anci how to find work, how to make resume, etc. 

SUMMi:R JOBS - getting, etc. 
CAREER DECISIONS 
JOB ADVANCEMENT 
HTHER 
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L ibrary Use *^ 



Li brary Non-Use 



WORK NON-WORK WORK NON-WORK 



XX XX 

X 

XX X 
X * X * 

X X 

X X 
XX XX 

X 

A X 

* X XX 

XX X 

* X XX 
XX X 
XX XX 



EMPLOYMENT - ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONS 
JOB DEFINITION 
RELATIONS WITH SUPERVISORS 
RELATIONS WITH CO-WORKERS 
OTHER 

EMPLOYMENT - TECHNICAL 

ISSUES RELATED TO EXECUTION OF SPECIFIC JOB 
SETTING UP BUSINESSES 

EDUCATION AND SCHOOLING 

ADULT EDUCATION - poor quality, unavailability, need for, etc. 

FINANCIAL AID FOR EDUCATION - how to get it, need for, etc. 

HIGH COST OF EDUCATION - complaints about, etc. 

EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION - program,<? should take, credits, 

opportunities, best schools, how to get education, etc. 

EDUCATION SYSTEM - poor quality, fear for children, dissatis- 
faction, schools going down bill, lack of programs, 
lack of resources, lack of backing (levy failure), etc. 

PARENT/STUDENT/TE/>.CHER CONFLICT - grade failures, report 
cards, discipline problems, etc. 

BUSING - complaints about school busing, etc. 

PART TIME JOBS TO SUPPORT EDUCATION - getting jobs specifically 
i-o support education, etc. 

EDUCATION CERTIFICATION - need to get certification, getting 
certiiication cleared, etc. 

OTHER EDU CATION AND SCHOOLING ISSUES 
HEALTH ISSUES 

MENTAL HEALTH - problems with alcoholism, depression, drug 
addition, etc. 
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Library Us e Lib rary Non-Use 

WORK NON-WORK WORK' NON-WORK 



A * 

X * 

XX * 

X * X 

* X * X 

X XX 



X XX 

X 

X * * * 

X X 
X X 

X 

XX X 

X X 

XX XX 



X 



X 
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PHYSICAL HEALTH - problems with, etc, 

HE/i.LTH INSURANCE - complaints and questions about, coverage, 
high cost, etc» 

COSTS OF HEALTH CARE - too high, doctor's fe^, prescription 

drugs, hospital bills, not enougli money to pay for care, etc. 

AVAILABILITY AND ADEQUACY OF HEATLH CARE - t:oo few doctors, 
clinics, care inadequate, etc. 

HEALTH INFORMATION - need information or advice on c. 
specific health problem or disease, etc. 

GETTING MEDICAL CARE - n.^ed information on getting medical, 
dental, other health care, etc. 

OTHER MEDICAL ISSUES 

RECREATIONAL AND CULTURE 

TOO FEW RECREATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN/TEENS - not enough 
playgrounds, not enough for kids to do, etc. 

TOO FEW RECREATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULTS AND FAMILIES - not 
enough avail?'b].e. etc. 

POOR QUALITY OF RECREATION, DESTRUCTION OF, ETC. 

HIGH COST OF RECREATION/ENTERTAINMENT - restaurants, 
nightclubs, movies, etc. 

NEED FOR INFORMATION ON RECREATION, ETC. 

LACK OF SUPERVISION AT PLAYGROUNDS - bullying, fear for 
children, etc. 

OTHER RECREATION AND CULTURAL ISSUES 



Please note that "X" signifies that resnonscs fell Into this category, 
that there was ..t heavy concentration of responses in the category. 
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within the category of consumer issues can be found in connection with product 
information, product quality, service availability, and the miscellaneous 
"other" category. Respondents, however, did not associate library use. with 
product availability, billing, service quality, service information, high 
prices^ or consurier protection i Further comparisons of library use and non- 
use are self-evident in this table. 

These findings suggest that future studies might profitably probe specific 
component topics in order to examine the availability of library resources for 
these component topics as well as the currency of the information needed. 
Awareness of these specific topical areas will also enable libraries to better 
plan effective publicity and marketing strategies. More about value of the 
findings of this study will be presented in the next chapter • 
Criterion i n Information Seeking 
Most Important Criterion 

Further exploratory an;\lysis was conducted and centered on what respon- 
dents perceived to be the most useful characteristics of a source provider. 
Pursuant to this, study subjects were asked to choose the most important from 

among five preselected criteria - cost in money or in time, accuracy, under- 
and 

standability,^ up-to-dateness of information supplied. Accuracy (27 •9%) and 
understandability (23.6%) were regarded as the most important* Cost in money 
was third (18.9%), while cost in time comprised 17.1 percent. Up-to-dateness 
of information supplied was only a minor consideration (6»6%). Incidentally, 
respon(fents were not supplied with definitions of each basic criterion • In 
situations hazed by memory and reported in telephone conversations, the some- 
times subtle distinctions between two criteria may become blurred ♦ In situ- 
ations where these distinctions are particularly fine (such as for up-to-dateness 
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and accuracy), one criteria may be viewed as a function or subset of another. 

Variations for the most i .^^ortant criterion are evident in the combined 
worV and non-work situation categories. Cost in money was paramount in 
situations Involving consumer issues and housing, with accuracy second in 
Importance for consumer Issues. Together, cost in money and ,^ccuracy were 
rated as the most significant reasons in 60.2 percent of the situations. In 
the category of housing, accuracy and understandability were of approximately 
equal importance; with cost in money, these two accounted for 73.1 percent of 
all the instances in which a most important criterion was suggested. In 
situations involving educational issues, accuracy and understandability were 
favored in 60.7 percent of the instances, while for recreation and money matters, 
accuracy and cost in money were most important. Table 3-23 (and Appendix IV), 
which examines only non-work situations, reflects that for some categories, 
cost in money is of more overall importance than other criteria. 

Table 3-24 (and Appendix V), v/hich examines work situations, indicates 
that accuracy and understandability were the two most highly prized factors. 
Cost in time> a secondary consideration, was more important in these work 
situations than \t was in non-work situations. Table 3-k5 analyzed the most 
influential items by state and indicates significant differences. Responaents 
in all states except Maine suggested that acc^ y of supplied information was 
the single factor that played the catalyst role in their choice of source 
provider. In Maine, the distribution between accuracy and understandability 
was almost equal. Cost in money and cost in time were mentioned third and 
fourth most otten respectively. Cost in money was cited more frequently by 
respondents in Connecticut, Maine, and Vermont. In Rhode Island, distribu- 
tion between the two cost criteria was the same, while for Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire time was more influential* 
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Table 3-23. Most Important Factor as Reflected In 

Each Non-work Situation 



Accuracy 



Unable 





Cost In 


Cost in 




of 


Under- 


to 




Monev 


Time 


Up— to— (lateness 


Kesponse 


b L cl I lU U i -L .1. I. y 




Consumer 


151 


65 


13 


114 


69 


17 


Issues 


(35.1%) 








(^f^ 

VXU • X/o ^ 




Housing 


108 


J / 


/ 








V " V/ • y/aj 




(2 6%) 


(16.3%) 


(17.4%) 


(8.8%) 


Money 


37 


23 


8 


36 


27 


12 


Matters 


(25.8%) 


(16.3%) 


(5.4%) 


(25.2%) 


(19.1%) 


(8.3%) 


Education 


23 


22 


17 


58 


47 


13 




(12.9%) 


(12.2%) 


(9.2%) 


(.'"?. 1%) 


(26.2%) 


(7.3%) 


Recreation 


41 


26 


17 


45 


23 


8 




(25.7%) 


(16.2%) 


(10.7%) 


(28.1%) 


(14.2%) 


(5,1%) 


Health 


11 


24 


11 


37 


26 


9 


Issue3 


(9.7%) 


(20.7%) 


(9.3%) 


(31.2%) 


(21.8%) 


(7.4%) 



Row 
Totals 

429 
(100%) 

264 
(100%) 

143 
(100%) 

180 
(100%) 

159 
(100%) 

118 
(100%) 



Total (for all 
Situations) : 



1,930 



192 



193 



Table 3-24; Most Important Factor As Reflected 

In Each Work Situation 



Accuracy 

Cost In Cost In of 
Money Time Up-to - datene ss Response 



Unable 

To Raw 
Understandability Choose Totals 



Job-Related: 

Getting/Changing 64 53 

Jobs (20.2%) (16.8%) 



20 
( 6.5%) 



71 
(22.3%) 



90 
(28.5%) 



18 316 
( 5.6%) (100) 



Job-Related : 

Salary Benefits 



24 
(19.8%) 



20 
(16.8%) 



(3.5%) 



36 
(30.0%) 



30 
(24.6%) 



7 120 
(5.5%) (100) 



Job-Related: 
Organizational 
Matters 



18 
(10.7%) 



32 
(18.4%) 



10 
(5.6%) 



63 
(36.5%) 



35 
(20.2%) 



15 172 
(8.7%) (100) 



Job-Related: 
Technical 
Issues 



29 

(6.3%) 



105 
(23.0%) 



23 
(5.0%) 



162 
(35.3%) 



103 
(22.4%) 



37 
(8.1%) 



458 
(100) 



Total (For All ' 1547 
Situations) : (100%) 



erJc 



1S4 



or- 



'■>. * 



XOua.cs ^"^^f i'luau xiupvjt i.<am. j:a^K.vi. ".y <jwiul>4.jlicu nuLix gnu 



Non-Work Situation for Each State 



Connecticut 



Cost In 
M oney 

101 
(17.4%) 



Cost In 
Time 

83 

(14.2%) 



Up-to-dateness 



37 



( 6.4%) 



Accuracy 
Of 

1.74 
(29.9%) 



Un cl_c rstTjand ability 

136 
(23,3%) 



Unable 

To 
Choose 

51 
( 8.8%) 



Raw 
Totals 

582 

(100%) 



Maine 



115 73 
(22.2%) (14.1%) 



28 
( 5.4%) 



125 
(24.2%) 



i;-.o 

(25.1%) 



46 
( 8.9%) 



516 
(100%) 



Massachusetts 



90 115 
(16.4%) (20.9%) 



30 
( 5.4%) 



158 
(28.7%) 



134 
(24.2%) 



24 
( 4.4%) 



551 

(100%) 



New Hampshire 



112 
(17.9%) 



120 
(19.1%) 



44 
( 7.0%) 



178 
(28.3%) 



140 
(22.3%) 



34 
( 5.5%) 



628 
(1002) 



Rhode Island 



113 
(18.7%) 



113 
(18.7%) 



33 
( 5.5% 



177 
(29.3%) 



129 

C 4%) 



39 

( 6.5%) 



603 

(100%) 



Vermont 



125 
(20.9%) 



90 
(15.1%) 



37 
( 6.1%) 



160 
(26.9%) 



150 
(25.2%) 



34 
( 5.8%) 



596 

(100%) 



Total (For All 
Situations) : 



3477 
(100%) 
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Appendix VI examines all occupational groups on Che basis of the 
criteria. The follov/ing graph, Figure 3-14, indicates variations in the 
relative importance of criteria on the basis of selected groups. Cost was 
most important for retired persons; other groups substituted either 
accuracy or understandability. Table 3~2C examines the criteria on the 
basis of which institutional source was suggested as most helpful. Accur- 
acy was listed by respondents as most important for libraries, professional 
people, businesses, and government agencies, while understandability rated 
second in all cases. \Vhen social services agencies, charities, or religious 
organizations were rated as most helpful, understandability and accuracy 
were cited as the two most influential criteria. 
Least Important Criterion 

Respondents were also asked to identify the least important criterion 
for seeking information in a particular situation. VJhen combined 

work and non-work situations are analyzed, the cost in money (43.1% of the 
situdtioRs) f ollowedjjy cost in time (29.2%) w-re mentioned as least important, 
In the remaining 27.7 percent of the situations, the responses were as 
follows: understandability (9.2%), up-to-dateness (9.1%), accuracy (3.2%), 
and inability to select one (6.2%). 

Typically, cost in money was least important for non-work situations. 
As shown in Table 3-27, cost in time was least important for consumer 
issues, housing, and money matters. In these categories, cost in money 
was second. A slight shift is evident iu occupational situations shown in 
Table 3-28. Here, cost in money is consistently regarded as a least impor- 
tant consideration in choosing an influential source provider. Cost in time 
is in second position. The relative positioning of these two depends on 
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PROFESSIONAL & TECHNICAL WORKERS 
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CLERICAL & KINDRED WORKERS 



er|c 



T'ercent of Total Situutilons 



LABORERS (NON-FARM) 



iln!!!!!il!iiii!!!;;il:ii!iii!iii!iiiliili^ 



COST 
TIME 

UP-TO-DATMNESS 
ACCUTUCY 

mm UNDI'RSTANDABTLITY 



10 



20 
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Table 3-26. Most Important Criteria In Comparison to 

Institutional Sources Suggested as Most Helpful 



Businesses Social 





Professional 


and 




noveTntnent 


Sptvi c e 

w ^ V w» 


T^pI 1 0^1 nil Q 

l\w X J. ^ J. U& O 






People 


Corporations 


Libraries 


Agencies 


Agencies 


People 


Other 


Cost in money 


81 


80 


5 


27 


Q 


4 


7 




(17.6%) 


(23.8%) 


(17.7%) 


(14.6%) 


(13.6%) 


(7.9%) 


(12.9%) 




65 


48 


21 


26 


1 3 


•J 


1 1 




(14.1%) 


(IA.3%) 


(18.9%) 


(14.2%) 


(18.6%) 


(5.7%) 


(20.3%) 


Up-to-dateness 


21 


17 


11 


12 


6 




2 


(4.6%) 


(5.0%) 


(10.4%) 


(6.8%) 


(8.1%) 




(3.7%) 


Accuracy of response 


161 


91 


43 


57 


17 


9 


18 




(35.2%) 


(26.9%) 


(39.3%) 


(31.1%) 


(25.3%) 


(19.2%) 


(33.3%) 


Understandabillty 


97 


76 


23 


47 


21 


28 


17 


(21.2%) 


(22.5%) 


(21.0%) 


(25.7%) 


(29.8%) 


(61.4%) 


(31.4%) 


Unable to choose 


34 


25 


6 




3 


3 


1 




(7.4%) 


(7.4%) 


(5.8%) 


(7.6 •) 


(4.6%) 


(5.7%) 


(1.8%) 


COLUMN TOTALS: 


459 


337 


110 


182 


69 


45 


54 




(13.3%) 


(9.8%) 


(3.2%) 


(5.3%) 


(2.0%) 


(1.3%) 


(1.3%) 
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Table 3-27.1j Least Important Factor as Reflected In Each Non-Work Situation^ 

Accuracy 



Unable 





Cost in 
Money 


Cost in 
Time 


Up-to-dateness 


of 

Response 


Undcirstandability 


to 
Choose 


io Lais*^*^ 


Consumer 


121 


178 


45 


9 


59 


14 


426 


Issues 


C2o.3%; 




(iU . o/o; 






\ J • J /o y 




Housing 


52 


96 


29 


10 


43 


29 


260 


(20. 1%; 


(37 .1%; 


(11# 3%; 










Education 


89 


59 


12 


4 


R 


7 


180 




(49.4%) 


(32.9^; 












Recreation 


61 


52 


8 


11 


19 


9 


159 




(Jo . /./o) 


v.?/ • j/o) 




^ / • \j/o) 


{^ 1 

^ 1 1 • f /o) 






Health 


70 


30 


A 


A 


1 


3 


118 




(59.3%) 


(25.4%) 


( 3.4%) 


(3.3%) 


( 6.0%) 


( 2.5%) 


( 6.1%) 


Money 


45 


47 


10 


7 


26 


9 


144 


Matters 


(31.1%) 


(32.9%) 


( 7.3%) 


(4.6%) 


(18.1%) 


( 6.0%) 


( 7.5%) 



* Appendix VIT covers all situation categorieB . 

**?ercentages have been rounded to nearest whole number. 



Total for all 
Non-work. Situations 



1925 
(100.0%) 
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Table 3-28: Least Important Factor as Reflected in Each Work Situation 

Accuracy 



Job-related: 

getting/changing 

Jobs 

Job-related: 
technical issues 

Job-related: 

organizational 

matters 

Job-related: 
Salary and 
benefits 

Education 



Unable 



Cost In 
Money 


Cost in 
Time 


Up-to-dateness 


of 

Response 


Understandability 


to 
Choose 


Totals** 


123 


98 


37 


13 ' 


32 


12 


316 


(39.0%) 


(31.0%) 


(11.8%) 


(4.1%) 


(10.2%) 


(3.9%) 


(20.4%) 


269 


84 


30 


6 


32 


38 


460 


(58.6%) 


(18.2%) 


( 6.5%) 


(1.3%) 


( 7.0%) 


(8.3%) 


(29.7%) 


89 


41 


16 


5 


9 


10 


171 


(52.3%) 


(23.8%) 


( 9.6%) 


(2.9%) 


( 5.5%) 


(6.0%) 


(11.0%) 


55 


32 


14 


3 


7 


9 


120 


(45.9%) 


(26.8%) 


(11.5%) 


(2.5%) 


( 6.0%) 


(7.4%) 


( 7.8%) 


27 


17 


4 


4 


6 


3 


61 


(44.3%) 


(28.3%) 


( 6.2%) 


(6.2%) 


(10.4%) 


(4.6%) 


( 4.0%) 



Total of All 
VJork Situations 



1548 
(100.0%) 



* Appendix covers all situation categories. 

**Percentaji;es have been rounded to nearest whole number. 
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situation categories in a non-work environment. Viewing the data on the 
basis of individual states and demographic variables do not significantly 
alter the findings concerning most and least helpful source providers. 
Thus, it would seem that in situations arising from occupational context, 
the cost of consulting an influential source provider in terms of both tiir-s 
and money, is as a relatively unimportant consideration; except for 

certain occupational groups such as retired people and housewives. In these 
cases, cost in money becomes rather crucial. 
Paired Comparisons of Information Seeking Criteria 

After selecting the most and least important criteria, the respon- 
diints examined the five criteria through a series of paired comparisons. 
The purpose of these questions was to determine which criteria were najor 
factors in given situations. Respondents were asked if they were more 
concerned with the amount of time consumed in the search for information or 
the cost in money. For combined work and non-work situations, time was 
overwhelmingly emphasized (52.2% of the situations) with the cost cited in 
30.1 percent of the situationf-: . The remaining 17.7 percent was distri- 
buted thusly: equal importance (6.6%), neither was a major concern (8.5%), 
and unable to select one (2.7%). The cost in time, as shown in Table 3-29 
was more important in situations involving job-related categ -ies, education 
recreation, money matters, and health issues. The cost in money was more 
important for consumer and housing issues. 

Respondents were next asked to select between cost in money or 
understandability of the answer. In this second paired comparison, under- 
standability was heavily favored. In the situations displayed in Table 3-30 
understandability was considered as a more useful characteristic of an 
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Table 3-29: Paired Comparisons for "Cost in Time" and "Cost In Money " 
for Each Situation Category (Combined Work and Non-work Situation s) 



Job-related: 

Technical Issues 

Consumer Issues 

Job-related: 

Getting/Changing Jobs 

Education 

Housing 

Job-related: 
Organizational 
Matters 

Recreation 
Money Matters 
Health Isjues 



Cost in Cost in Of Equal 

Time Money Importance 



321 76 35 

(68.4%) (16.2%) ( 7.4%; 

186 232 19 

(39.9%) (49.7%) ( 4.1%) 

170 112 27 

(48.9%) (32.3%) ( 7.8%) 

141 59 11 

(58.7%) (24.7%) ( 4.8%) 

94 146 20 

(33.2%) (51.5%) ( 7.0%) 

98 31 19 

(55.8%) (17.7%) (11,0%) 

93 53 10 

(53.1%) (30.2%) ( 5.8%) 

78 74 11 

(44.8%) (42.3%) ( 6.2%) 

101 22 • 4 

(64.7%) (14.1%) ( 2.4%) 



Neither is Unable 

Important to Choose Totals 



28 10 469 

( 5.9%) (2.1%) (13.5%) 

22 8 466 

( 4.6%) (1.7%) (13.4%) 

29 9 347 

( 8.5%) (2.5%) (10.0%) 

21 7 240 

( 8.9%) (2.9%) ( 6.9%) 

15 8 283 

( 5.4%) (2.9%) ( 6.2%) 

20 7 175 

(11.4%) (4.0%) ( 5.0%) 

13 6 174 

( 7.2%) (3.7%) ( 5.0%) 

5 7 174 

( 3.1%) (3.7%) ( 5.0%) 

24 5 156 

(15.5%) (3.2%) ( 4.5%) 



Total (Por all 3477 
SltuaLionf)) : (100.0%) 



Parentages have been rounded to nearest whole number 
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Table 3-30 j Paired Comparison for "Cont In Money" and "Understandabllitv' Lf o r Each Situation Category 

(Combined Work and Non-Work Situations) 





Cost in 
Money 


Under stand- 
Ability 


Of Equal 
Importance 


Neither is 
Important 


Unable 
to Choose 


Totals* 


Job-related : 

Technical Issues 


69 
(14.7%) 


'I C "7 

357 
(76.2%) 


1 /. 
lA 

(3.0%) 


(4.1%) 


10 
(1.9%) 


(13,5%) 


Consumer Issues 


188 
(40.3%) 


242 
(52.1%) 


1/ 

(3.8%) 


{2.1%) 


J 

(1.2%) 


(13.4%) 


Job-related: Getting/ 
Changing Jobs 


97 

(27.9%) 


211 
(60.7%) 


IJ 
(3.6%) 


ID 

(4.5%) 


1 9 

(3.2%) 


348 
(10.0%) 


Education 


(13.2%) 


loo 

(77.4%) 


Q 
O 

(3.3%) 


A 

u 

(2.5%) 


9 

(3.6%) 


240 
( 6.9%) 


Housing 


113 
(40.0%) 


135 

/in c "/ \ 

(47 .5/i; 


14 

(.4 . V/a) 


12 
( f, 1 7 ^ 

L/o) 


9 


284 


Job-related: 
Organizational 
Matters 


28 

(16.0%) 


122 
(69.9%) 


4 

(2.1%) 


10 
(6.0%) 


11 

(6.0%) 


175 
( 5.0%) 


Recreation 


53 
(30.5%) 


97 
(55.6%) 


(2.5%) 


1^ 
(7.8%) 


D 

(3.6%) 


1 1L 
X / 1 

( 5.0%) 


Money Matters 


55 

(31.6%) 


105 
(60.1%) 


6 

(3.3%) 


4 

(2.5%) 


5 

(2.4%) 


174 
( 5.0%) 


Health Issues 


20 
(13.0%) 


117 
(75.1%) 


5 

(3,3%) 


12 
(7.6%) 


? 

(1.0%) 


156 
( 4.5%) 



Total (for nil 
Situations) t 



3477 
(100.0%) 



Percentages have been rounded to nearest whole number, 
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information source provider. Likewise, Indeed to an even greater degree, 
understandability was prized in occupational situations as Is illustrated 
in Table 3-31. Even though understandability was also first in the non- 
work environment, Table 3-32 indicates that percent differences between 
cost in money and understandability were smallest for consumer issues and 
housing. 

For the final paired comparison, respondents chose between the 
time it took and understandability. In over half of the situations (56.7%), 
respondents again emphazised understandability. Time was suggested as the 
major concern in 30.9 percent of the situations, v/ith the remaining 12.4 per- 
cent distributed araonc; the other categories. As shown in Table 3-33, 
understandability was favored for the entire range of situation categories; 
the sole exception was transportation where the pair was equal. It should 
be noted that although understandability was listed more frequently than 
any other single category, for recreational related situations, cost in 
time, when arrayed with the other .miscellaneous categories, approximates 
that of understandability. This finding might suggest that understandabi- 
lity may not have quite the importance for this situation as is initally 
indicated here. 

CONCLUSION 

Regardless of situation category, respondents preferred information 
gathered through interpersonal channels. Presumably, the printed informa- 
tion they consulted often cams from friends, co-workers, their own personal 
collections, or institutional sources otht-.r than libraries. Secondly, 
respondents often had not thought of libraries in the context of their 
information need or, if they had considered libraries, they dismissed this 
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Table 3-31: Paired Comparison for "Cos t In Tlonei v" and "UndGrstandabi llLv" f or Each Situation Category 

(Work Situations) 



Job-related: 

Technical Issues 

Job-related: Getting/ 
Changing Jobs 



Cost in 
llditey 

68 
(14. 8%) 

88 

(27.8%) 



Understand- 
Ability 

351 
(76.1%) 

191 
(60.4%) 



Of Kcivu-il 
Tnipor Lautij 

14 
(3.1%) 

12 
(3.8%) 



Neither is 
Important 

19 
(4.0%) 

16 
(5.0%) 



Unable 
to Choose 

10 
(2.0%) 

10 
(3.0%) 



Totals 

461 
(29.8%) 

316 
(20.4%) 



Job-related: 
Organizational 
Matters 



28 
(16.2%) 



119 
(69.4%) 



4 

(2.2%) 



10 
(6.1%) 



11 
(6.1%) 



172 
(11.1%) 



Job-related: Salary 
and Benefits 

Education 



26 
(21.9%) 

9 

(14.8%) 



85 
(70.6%) 

49 

(79.5%) 



4 

(3.7%) 
1 

(1.0%) 



3 

(2.1%) 
1 

(2.4%) 



2 120 

(1.7%) ( 7.8%) 

1 61 

(2.3%) ( 4.0%) 

Total (for all 1550 

Work Situations): (100.0%) 



Percentagis have been rounded to nearest whole number. 
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Table 3-322 Paired Comparisons for "Cost 


in vioney" nncl 


"Under s tandabl li ty" 


for Each Situation 


Category 






(Non-Work Situations) 










Cost in 


Under stand- 


Of Equal 


Neither is 


Unable 






Honey 


Ability 


Xinportance 


Important 


to Choose 


Totals 


Consumer Issues 


178 


218 


15 


1^ 








(Al.5%) 


(50.9%) 


(3.5%) 


(2.8%) 


(1.3%) 


(22.2%) 


Housing 


lOA 


12A 


. lA 


lU 


Q 
O 




(AO.0%) 


(A7.6%) 


(5.A%) 


(3.9%) 


(3.2%) 


(13.5%) 


Education 


23 


137 


7 


A 


Q 
0 


I/O 




(12.7%) 


(76.7%) 


(A.0%) 


(2.5%) 


(4.1%) 


( 9.3%) 


Recreation 


52 


86 


A 


1 7i 
IH 


A 


1 

X J 7 




(32.5%) 


(5A.0%) 


(2.8%) 


''8.5%) 


(2.3%) 


( 8.3%) 


Money Matters 


A8 


86 


A 




C 




(32.6%) 


(58.7%) 


(2.8%) 


(3.0%) 


(3.4%) 


( 7.6%) 


Health 


17 


88 


5 


7 




118 




(IA.6%) 


(7A.6%) 


(A.A%) 


(6.A%) 




( 6.1%) 



Total (for all 1927 
Situations): -(100.0%) 



Percentages have been rounded to nearest whole number. 
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Table 3-33: Paired Comparison for "Cost in Tine" and "Understandabllity" f or Each Situation Category 

(Combined Work and Non-Work Situations) 



Job-related: 
Technical Issues 

Consumer Issues 



Job-related: Getting/ 
Changing Jobs 



Cost in 
Time 

153 
(32.6%) 

163 
(35.0%) 

107 
(30.7%) 



Under stand- 
Ability 

263 
(56.0%) 

258 
(55.3%) 

191 
(54.9%) 



Of Equal 
Tnt|)ortcince 

38 
(8.1%) 

20 
(4.2%) 

21 
(6.2%) 



Neither is 
iTunortaiit 

6 

(1.3%) 

20 
(4.4%) 

14 
(4.0%) 



Unab]-e 
to Choose 

10 
(2.0%) 

5 

(1.1%) 

14 
(4.0%) 



Totals* 

469 
(13.5%) 

466 
(13.4%) 

348 
(10.0%) 



Education 



Housing 



69 
(28.8%) 

98 
(34.6%) 



152 
(63.5%) 

140 
(49.3%) 



10 
(4.3%) 

19 
(6.8%) 



3 

(1.4%) 

15 
(5.1%) 



5 

(2.1%) 

11 
(3.9%) 



240 
( 6. 



284 
( 8.2%) 



Job-related: 
Organizational 
Matters 



49 
(28.0%) 



98 
(56.2%) 



15 
(8.6%) 



5 

(2.7%) 



8 

(4.6%) 



175 
( 5.0%) 



Recreation 



Money Matters 



Health Issues 



68 
(38.9%) 

63 
(36.2%) 

44 
(28.1%) 



84 

(48.2%) 

94 
(53.9%) 

96 
(61.8%) 



8 

(4.8%) 

8 

(4.8%) 
6 

(4.2%) 



8 

(4.5%) 

5 

(2.8%) 
8 

(4.9%) 



6 

(3.7%) 



5 



(?..8%) 



(1.0%) 

Total (for all 
Situations) : 



174 
( 5.0%) 

174 
( 5.0%) 

156 
(4.5%) 

3479 
(100.0%) 



Percentages have been rounded to nearest whole number. 



• 

avenue because an abundance of information had been gathered from other 
sources* Libraries, as is evident, are not utilized to their potential. 
Their use centers primarily within specific situation categories and certain 
socio-economic groups. Libraries, therefore, are not reaching all the 
citizenry and, in fact, respondents may have regarded :hem more as collections 
of books and periodicals than as purveyors of Information. 

Regardless of situation category, respondents were, on the whole, 
satisfied v/ith the source providers consulted. Even if there v;as dis- 
satisfaction, they were as likely as not to consult that least helpful source 

arose 

again if a similar situation • Changing search strategies will not be an 
easy process, and awareness that libraries contain re'^evant information 
will probably not significantly increase library use. Better public rela- 
tions with library users and better marketing of library services than 
what now occurs certainly could help to promote the utility of existing 
library services and programs. However, it is probable that these activities 
alone will not substantially change the picture. Libraries need to determine 
their role in the information seeking processes of citizens and to cooperate 
more fully with other institutional source providers, so that citizens, 
as well as other source providers, begin to associate libraries more broadly wi'a the 
provision of information and referral services. 

Chapter 4 summarizes the major findings of the study and notes which 
hypotheses were significant and which ones were not. In addition, the chap- 
ter compares findings of the New England study to previous, related investi- 
gations. In particular, comparison is made to the Baltimore,*^ wSeattle,^ 
and California^ studies. 
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NOTES 



This scheme was suggested by King Research, Inc*, Rockville, MD 
at the time of the development of the survey instrument. 
The coding was based upon the scheme continued in Vernon E, Palmour 
et al, Informat ion Needs of Ca llfornians; Technical Rep ort. 
Rockville, MD: King Research, Inc., 1979. 

Edward S. Warner, et al, Information Needs of Urban Reside nts . 
Baltimore, MD: Regional Planning Council, 1973. (ED 088-464). 
Brenda Dervin, et al, The Development of Strategies for Dealing with 
the Information Needs of Urban Residents . Phase I. Citizen Study . 
Seattle, WA: School of Communication, University of Washington, 
1976 • (U.S. Office of Education). 
Vernon E. Palmour, et al, Op. Clt> 
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CHAPTER 4 



COfPARISON TO PREVIOUS STUDIES 



The previous chapter has presented the major findings obtained in 
the course of our investigation. Certain of these findings can be cautious- 
ly compared to related, previous studies. This chapter, therefore, relates 
our findings to those studies of information seeking and source utilization 
which are directly pertinent to the concerns of this inquiry. 

The major factors addressed in this study are: 1) the characteristics 
of those people seeking information resolution, 2) the situations In which 
they require information, and 3) the sources consulted for information re- 
solution. As previously Indicated, interviews with 2,400 New England res- 
idents generated a total of 3,530 situations in which information might 
have been sought. The number of situations reported in our study per res- 
pondent was 1.6 situations. This, on the surface^ was considerably less 
than those reported in several related studies^ most notably that by 
Warner, et al"'" in which a mean of 4.95 informational situations were 
reported. ^ 



^j^Yet, it must be remembered that respondents in our study were lim- 
ited to specifying not more than two situations (one 

work-related and one in a non-work area) , while the Warner study did not 
place a numerical limit on the situations identified. Thus, the two figures 
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are not really comparable* Situations reported by respondents, especially 
elderly and hoinemaker segments of the sample, were more likely to fall into 
non-occupationally related areas* These respondents did not view themselves 
as incorporating work related situations. For example, in a number of 
Instances retired persons wanted to recall work-related situations from 
their previous employment. 

PROFILE OF RESPONDENTS 
While a wide variety of situations were identified , there was consid- 
erable variation in the characteristics of those who were able to relate a 
situation. The relationship between age and occupational status to the 
Inability to cite occupationally related situations was noted in Chapter 3. 
To a certain extent, this inability to convey work situations may have been 
controlled through the use of nouns other than "work," for example when 
querying subjects, particularly homemakers, about occupation related sit- 
uations. Yet, a not insignificant proportion of potential respondents con- 
tacted for this study (approximately 1 out of every 5 households willing 
to participate) were unable to articulate even one situation. While this 
group (502 individuals) was not statistically disproportionate in terms of 
Its sex, such factors as geographic situs, level of education, age and 
Income appear to be significant factors for situation articuation. This 

finding, which was discussed in the previous chapter, is similar to evid- 

2 

ence gathered from previous investigations, in that individuals who might 
be presumed to have pressing areas of information need (e.g., the poor, the 
elderly, the less-well educated) actually demonstrate less o^ a tendency 
to articulate situations in either their work or non-work related life 
areas , 

Information seeking patterns have been hypothesized in our study as 
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related to the socio-economic characteristics of the individual. Hence, 
it has been posited that those individuals who are more highly educated, 
wealthier, and of higher occupational status would be more sophisticated 
in both their ability to articulate situations, and the sources they con- 
sult In those circumstances • In that regard, a summary of the study's 
major findings concerning source providers is presented here. 

Overall, one striking pattern manifests itself with respect to the 
Information seeking strategies of the respondents to our inquiry; they 
tend to use interpersonal sources of information over institutional and 
mass media channels. This pattern holds for all categories of situation 
types as well as across both occupational and non-occupational lines. This 

3 

finding is consistent with all other studies of source provider preference* 
To summarize the finding, individuals prefer interpersonal sources possibly 
due to the availability of feedback that is either limited or. 'lacking in the 
case of institutional or mass media providers. More often than not, inter- 
personal sources are "knoxm" to the information seeker, and hence are felt 
to be more readily approachable as well as more readily apparent as a pot- 
ential information source. Yet, as Warner has noted, preference for inter- 
personal source utilization may, in fact> detract from the effectiveness of 
Information need resolution to the extent that the information seeker is 

unable to pinpoint the person who might provide the most relevant, pertin- 

4 

ent, ana accurate information. One additional factor has likewise been 
noted as a possible explanation of interpersonal source preference among 
Information seekers: the '•law of least effort." As Alexander\nd others 
have discovered, there is a tendency to rely on those sources that are 
more physically or psychologically accessible rather than to compare and 
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contrast the effectiveness of information provided by a broader range of 
sources. In brief, then, preference for interpersonal source utilization 
is an almost universal phenomenon in the information seeking act. Yet, 
the effectiveness of such source utilization appears to be a function of 
the ability of the searcher to identify the appropriate individual or 
group most responsive to the expressed need. 

One indication of the effectiveness of various categories of source 
providers can be found in the analysis of the perceived level of satis-- 
faction when compared with the obtained information. labile the design of 
this present inquiry did not allow for a detailed and complete examination 
of the sequence and pattern inherent in each and every source consulted, 
some measure of source provider effectiveness becomes evident from analysis 
of those sources labeled '^most" and "least" helpful. 

Interpersonal sources ranked higher than did institutional and mass 
media providers among those sources deemed "most helpful." It is inter- 
esting to note the relative Infrequency with which mass media providers 
were suggested for all categories. Perhaps this phenomenon reflects the 
virtually non-existent opportunity for two-way communication betx^een the 
mass media source provider and the information seeker. Because of this 
condition, there exists little opportunity for problem specification and 
formulation x^hen this source is relied upon in a given situation. 

Analysis of "least helpful" source providers shows on the surface 
that respondents were satisfied with interpersonal sources. Yet, a more 
detailed examination of the statistics, one taking into account the total 
percentage of respondents citing the least helpful source, reveals among 
other things, that respon^tents were, proportionally speaking, reasonably 
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satisfied xd.th their owi 



Ti experience as a source provider • Given the ten- 



dency to seek information from sources providing the most timely, pertinent, 
and relevant resi^onse, individuals relied on their oxm resources for iden- 
tification of an alternate source unless they were "linked'* , the first 
contact to another provider. Studies investigating information seeking 
behavior imply that such a linkage process is of particular advantage for 
people who rank lowest on the socio-economic spectrum.^ 

To the extent that unf amiliarity with the appropriate source exists, 
one might susnect that there is a relatively high degree of dissatisfaction 
with the information provided by the consulted interpersonal source ♦ This 

phenomenon, which appears in our study, is consistent with the findings of 

7 

Warner and others. Institutional source provision ranked significantly 
behind interpersonal source providers, yet ahead of mass media channels of 
Information, in terms of e:cpressed dissatisfaction. Notable in this regard 
is the tendency of the least helpful institutional source not to provide 
referrals to other providers. This characteristic might be explicable for 
Interpersonal "least helpful" sources, in light of the possible lack of 
knowledge on the part of the individual consulted. Further, the lack of 
feedback mechanisms provided by channels of mass media render such referral 
difficult for a particular situation. Still, the failure of institutional 
sources deemed least helpful to suggest alternative courses of action pro- 
vides potential cause for concern as to the effectiveness of such providers 
in the overall information environment. 

On the other hand, the "most helpful" source also did not provide any 
referral. It is important to keep in mind, however, that the methodology 
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employed in this study did not enable an examination of the sequence of 
respondents' net>otiation of the information environment. Although the 
data does not enable us to state categorically that the most helpful 
source provided the ^^final'* answer to the seeker *s satisfaction, it could 
be inferred that a source providing referral would not be suggested as 
"most helpful; respondents probably equate '^helpfulness" with the provis- 
ion of information demanded by the situational context. Similarly, the 
least helpful provider would probably not be one that provided a useful 
and pertinent referral; hence the. tendc^tncy for a small incidence of ref- 
errals from sources so labeled. 

In those situations in which libraries were used, similar patterns 
prevailed. Staff members frequently did not engage in referral, and 
apparently respondents also did not know to expect such a service. Most 
likely, libraries were consulted when respondents Icnew or suspected that 
library holdings X70uld be helpful. In those cases in which libraries were 
not consulted, it was largely due to a perception about libraries and the 
relevance of their holdings in comparison to information provided through 
other channels. Moreover, respondents frequently did not think of libraries 
when they wanted to consult institutional sources. An important secondary 
reason for library nonr-use was that respondents believed they already had 
gathered enough information; consulting libraries would only overload them 
with information. Location of libraries in relation to home or work, as 
well as staff attitudes and services, were not regarded as significant 
reasons for using or not using libraries. 

It might be noted that in approximately 60 percent of the situations 
described in the Seattle study ^ respondents were unlikely to consult 
libraries for information resolution. Viewed another way, in less than 
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20 percent of the situations were they highly likely to consult libraries. 
These findings suggast that people often do not associate libraries with 
the resolution of particular information needs. Generating more extensive 
use of libraries may require the development of techniques other than just 
public relations and marketing. It cannot be assumed that a process by which 
greater aV'/areneas of libraries and their resources is generated, automatic- 
ally results in greater use, although it Is safe to say that public relations 
and marketing of liorary services should not have an adverse effect. 

As an aid for further summarizing the results of the study, 
Table 4-1 highlights which of those hypothesis presented in Chapter 2 con- 
veyed statistical significance and for which variable. 

Geographic si as does not significantly affect patterns of information 
seeking by individaals. Similarly, educational level of respondents fails 
to relate significantly to ;;mch patterns. Occupational status of respon- 
dents is significantly related to the ability to articulate situations for 
certain groups. Income level serves as a predictor only in relation to 
specification of information requirement for consumer issues and getting/ 
changing jobs, while age level is significantly related to information 
need articulation in both work and non-work situation categories. 
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Table 4-1. 



Summary of Hypotheses and Significance at .05 Level 
(All Hypotheses Tested Using Chi-Square Test for Ordinal-Level Data) 



HYPOTHESIS 



SIGNIFICANCE 



1, Relationship between Socio- Economic Status, Age and 
Geographic Situs, and Situation Articulation 

• Relationship between income level of respondent 
and ability to articulate situations 

m Relationship between educational level of 

respondent and ability to articulate situations 

# Relationship between occupational status of re- 
spondent and ability to articulate situations 



None 



None 



For retired re- 
spondents - less 
likely to articu- 
late information 
need in both con-- 
texts (Hypothesis 
Rej ected) 



2. 



m Relationship between age of respondent and 
ability to articulate situations 



• Relationship between geographic situs of re- 
spondent and ability to articulate situations 

Relationship between Context (Work and Non-Work) of 
Information Need and Situation Articulation 



For respondents 
over 55 years of 
age - less likely 
to articulate in- 
formation need in 
both contexts 
(Hypothesis Rejected) 



None 
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• Relationship between income level of respondent 
and ability to articulate situations in both 
work and non-work contexts 

• Relationship between educational level of re- 
spondent and the ability to articulate 
situations in both contexts 

• Relationship between occupational status of 
respondent and the ability to articulate 
situations in both contexts 



None 



None 



For retired, unem- 
ployed, housewives , 
laborers, and cleri- 
cal workers - less 
likely to articulate 
information needs in 
occupational context 
(Hypothesis Rejected) 
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Table 4-1 (con^t,) 



HYPOra ESTS 

t Relationship between age of respondent and abili- 
ty to articulate situations in both contexts 



P?lationshlp between geographic situs of respon- 
dent and ability to articulate situations in 
both contexts 



SIGNIFICANCE 

For respondents 
over 55 - less 
likely to articu- 
late information 
needs in two contexts 
(Hypothesis Rejected) 



None 



3. Relationship between Situation Category Withi n Work 
an d Non -Work C ontext and Demographic Characteristic 
oc Respondents 

• Relationship between income level of respondent 
and tendency to specify particular situations 
within context 



Relationship between educational level of re- 
spondents and tendency to specify particular 
situations within context 



For those louver in 
income - more likely 
to cite a) Consumer 
Issues and b) Getting 
Job^ as information 
requirements 
(Hypothesis Rejected) 



None 



4. 



t Relationship between occupational status of re- 
spoxident and tendency to specify particular 
situations within context 



t Relationship between age of respondent and 
tendency to specify situations within context 

# Relationship between geographic situs of re-- 
spondent and tendency to specify particular 
situations within context 

Relationship between Number of Sources Used and 
Demographic Characteristics of Respondents 



For the following groups 
- more likely to cite 
requirements listed: 

a) Clerical Workers - 
Getting/Changing Jobs 

b) Students - Education 

c) Housewives - Con- 
sumer Issues and Housing 

d) Retired - Consumer 
Issues and Housing 
(Hypothesis Rejected) 



None 



None 
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Table 4-1 (con't.) 



HYPOTHESIS 



SIGNIFICAKGE 



• Relationship between income level of respondent 
and number of sources used 



None 



• Relationship between educational level of re- 
spondent and number of sources used 



None 



• Relationship between occupational level and 

number of sources used None 

• Relationship between age level of respondent 

and number of sources used None 

• Relationship between geographic situs of re- 
spondent and number of sources used None 

5, Relationship between Category of Source(s) Utilized 
(Interpersonal, Institutional, or Mass Media) and 
Demographic Characteristics of Respondents 

• Relationship between income level of respondent 

and category of source(s) used None 

• Relationship between education level of respondent 

and category of source(s) used None 

• Relationship between occupational level of re- 
spondent and category of source (s) used None 

• Relationship between age level of respondent 

and category of source(s) used None 

• Relationship between geographic situs of re- 
spondent and category of source(s) used^ None 

6. Relationship between Tendency to Use a Library and 
Demographic Characteristics of Respondents 

• Relationship between income level of respondent 

and use of a library as a source None 

• Relationship between educational level of re- 
spondent and use of a library as a source None 

• Relationship between occupational level of re- 
spondent and use of a library as a source None 

• Relationship between age level of respondeat 

and use of a library as a source None 

• Relationship between geographical situs of re- 
spondent and use of a library as a source None 
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Table 4-1 (con'tO 



HYPOTHESIS 

7. Relationship between Level of Satisfaction with 
Source Providei Deemed •^Most Helpful" and Demo- 
graphic Characteristics of K^^.spondents 

• Relationship between income level of respondent 
and level of satisfaction with most helpful 
source provider 

• Relationship between educational level of re- 
spondent and level of satisfaction with the most 
helpful source provider 

• Relationship between occupational level of re- 
spondent and level of satisfaction with the 
most helpful source provider 

• Relationship between age level of respondent 
and level of satisfaction with the most 
helpful source provider 

• Relationship between geographic situs of respon- 
dent and level of satisfaction with the most 
helpful source provider 

8. Relationship between Level of Satisfaction with 
Source Provider Deemed "Least Helpful" and Demo- 
graphic Characteristics of Respondents 

• Relationship between income level of respondent 
and Iwel of satisfaction with the least 
helpful source provider 

9 Relationship between educational level of respon- 
dent and level of satisfaction with the least 
helpful source provider 

• Relationship between occupational level of respon- 
dent and level of satisfaction with the least 
helpful source provider 

• Relationship between age level of respondent and 
level of satisfaction with the least helpful 
source provider 

• Relationship between geographic situs of respon- 
dent and level of satisfaction with least 
helpful source provider 

9. Relationship between Barriers to Effective Infoi, 
tlon 3eekin;j and Demographic Characteristics of 
Respondents 



■SIGNIFICANCE 



None 



None 



None 



None 



None 



None 



None 



None 



None 



None 
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Table 4-1 (con't,) 



tlYFOTHESIS SIGNIFICANCE 

• Relationship betvjean income level of respondent 

and barriers to effective information seeking None 

• Relationship betv/een educational level of respon-- 

dent and barriers to effective Information seeking None 

• Relationship between occupational level of re- 
spondent and barriers to effective information None 
seeking 

• Relationship between age level o^ respondent and 

barriers to effective information seeking None 

• Re.latlonj=,hip between geographic situs of respon- 
dent and barriers to effective information seeking None 
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COMPARISON OF FINDINGS TO PREVIOUS STUDIES 

Overview 

As has already been suggested, the findings of this study, In a 
general sense, are similar to those of other Investigations Into the 
information seeking behavior of members of the general population • 
Still, there are several major methodological points of departure 

9-11 

between our study and the Baltimore, Seattle and California studies. 
The most notable of these is to be found in the "channeling" of the 
interview into work and non-work contexts. This process afforded the 
opportunity to elicit a broader range of situation categories than those 
arrived at by the aforementioned studies. Thus, fewer instances of slt- 
utations of a personal, "coping" nature were found than was the case in 
these prior investigations. 

In comparing data generated from our study with those elicited from 
previous studies of similar topics, it is Important to caution that situ- 
ation categories are not precisely comparable* Even though this study 
drew, in large measure, upon coding schemes employed in previous studies, 
particularly the California one, individual differences do exist within 
broad situation categories. Hence, In any effort to ascertain the compar- 
ability of our categories with those of the studies compared in this 
chapter, the coding scheme for categories (see Appendix III) must be kept 
in mind* In addition, any assessment of comparability must first focus upon 
the methodological approach that formed the context of this study • The 
Seattle and California - V 
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studies focused upon the questions which arose in the search for infor- 
mation. Information needs, therefore, are viewed in the context of such 

12 

questions as "what are my own motives, feelings, or reasons?" Our 

Investigation, on the other hand, concentrated on situations and was 

unwilling to label these questions as information needs. As found in the 

interview process, not every situation results in a need for information* 

* 

Situation Categories <* 
Even though 

f^ode categories for our study do not fully correspond to those pre- 
pared for all other, related investigations , they do show similarities. It 
is also important to remember that our study is the first to insure and 
adequate sample of work situations. All previous studies included only a 
small number of work situations. Hence, many of the categories presented 
in these other studies are not directly comparable. With that caveat in 
mind. Table 4-2 reflects areas of correspondence and divergence. 

"Consumer issues" rated high for all four studies being compared. 
Elxcept for the Seattle study, this situation category placed first or 
second. The category of "money matters" was the highest for the Calif- 
ornia study and of lesser importance for the New England study. "Neigh- 
borhood issues," on the other hand, although it was first for the Baltimore 
study, was of marginal importance for the New England study; in fact, it 
belongs to the "other" grouping. "Health matters" placed third for the 
Seattle study and fourth for the California study, but ranked lower for 
the other two studies, "Child care, family and personal issues" were 
the highest for the Seattle study. Other studies dici not use the ident- 
ical category; nonetheless, component parts of the category can be found 
in other categories. For New England , chilJ care, family and personal 
matters were also of lesser Importance; they placed in the 2 percent 
range of non-work situations. Incidentally, the percentages for "educ- 
ation" among the four studies was approximately the same. 



Table 4-2; Comparison of Situation/Category Distribution Among Four Studies 
(situation categories as ranked in percent order) 



SEATTLE 



BAI.TIMORE 



CALTFOKNIA 



3 



NEW ENGLAND 



Non-Work* (Workf Total)* 



Childcare, 
Family and 
Personal 

Employment 



Health 



Consumer 

Education and 
Schooling 



(17.3) Neighborhood (16,0) Money Matters (10.2) Consumer Issues 22.2 ( 2.3, 13.3) 



(11.6) Consumer 



(10,7) Housing and 
Household 
Maintenance 



(13.0) Consumer Issues (10.1) Housing and House- 13,5 (1.5 8 2) 

hold Maintenance * * * ' * 



(13.0) Housing or 
Home Care 



(8.2) Crime and Safety (10,0) Health Issues 
( 8.0) Education 



(7.0) Job-related 
Issues 



( 9.7) Education and 
Schooling 

( 9.5) Recreation 
( 9.4) Money Matters 



Financial Matters ( 7.8) Employment 
Assistance 

Crime and Safety (7.6) Transportation 

Neighborhood ( 5.5) Healuh 



Housekeeping and ( 5.1) Recreation 

Household 

Maintenance 



( 6.0) Transportation (7.8) Health Issues 



9.2 ( 3.9, 6.9) 

8.3 ( 0.9, 5.0) 

7.4 ( 1.9, 5.0) 

6.0 ( 2.4, 4.4) 



( 6,0) Education 

( 6.0) Neighborhood 
Issues 

( 5.0) Recreation 



(7.0) Personal Relations 4.7 (0.3, 2.8) 



(6.7) Child Care 



( 6.6) Transportation 



4.2 ( 1.1, 2.8) 



2.4 ( 0.8, 1.7) 
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Table 4-2 continued 

SEATTLE' '" BALTIMORE^ CAMFORNIA^ NEW ENGLAND ^ 

Non-*-Work (Work, Tota l) 

Housing ( 4.2) Discrimination ( 4.0) Family Relations ( 5.5) Energy 2.3 ( 0.7, 1.6) 

Transportation ( 4.0) Financial Matters ( 4.0) Crime and Safety ( 5.3) Job-Related: 1.5 (20.4, 10.0) 

G e 1 1 ing / Chang Ing 
Jobs 

Other (10.0) Other ( 9.0) Current Events ( 4.2) Job-Related: 0.4 (29.9, 13.5) 

and News Technical 

Legal Matters (3.5) Job-Related: Salary 0.2 (7.7, 3.6) 

and Benefits 

Other (4.5) Job-Related: Organi- 0.1 (10.9, 5.0) 

zational Relations 

Other: 17.2 (15. D, 16.. 2) 



*Percentages have been subject to rounding, 

1. See Reference No. 8 of this chapter, 

2. See Reference No, 1 of this chapter. 

3. See Reference No. 11 of this chapter. 
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In brief, the table reflects the importance of "consumer issues 
Variations can be found for the other categories* Undoubtedly, the reason 
for these variations Is five fold: (1) the studies did not all adhere to 
the same definition of situation categories, (2) situation preference may 
vary geographically, (3) the time and atmosphere (political, social and 
economic climate) may have an Impact on the everyday importance of situations, 
the New England study probed both work and non-work situations, and (5) 
there is no consensus or population of information needs. Information 
needs, even within the same situation category, may differ. 
Source Utilization 

Comparison of source utilization among the same four studies is also 
not exact. Again, the studies used different terminology and tried to 
explore different factors. The California and New England studies, as 
shown in Table 4-3 which uses the terminology employed in each study, 
indicates variation in the reliance on "one's own thinking or past exp- 
erience" as an information channel. The categories of interpersonal and 
mass media sources also reflect differences in the categories of "friends, 
neighbors, or relatives," "professional people," "newspapers, magazines, 
or books," and "TV or radio." 

Of most importance to this investigation is the treatment of instit- 
utional sources. Variations are evident for the categories of "store, 
company, or business," "government," "social service or charity," and 
"library." However, the New England percentage includes both work and 
non-work situations while those percentages of the other studies mainly 
refer to non-work situations. Thus, future studies might profitably 
explore the sequence in which respondents consult institutional source 




Tabxe if-J; comparison ot source utilization Among tne i?our stuaxes \h) 



Interpersonal 

• Friend, Neighbor, or Relative 
t Professional People 

• Co-Worker 

• Personal Contacts 
Institutional 

• Merchant 

• Store, Company or Business 

• Government 

• School or College (Educa- 
tional Organization) 

• Religious Body 

• Social Service or Charity 

• Library 

• Political Organization 

• Information Agency 
(e.g,. Library) 

• Other 
Mass Media 

• Newspaper, Magazine, or Book 

• T.V. or Radio 

• Telephone Book 

• Mass Media 
Other 

• Ovm Thinking or Past 
Experience 

• No Institutional Source Used 



SEATTLE"^ BALTIMORE^ CALIFORxNIA^ NEW ENGLAND* 



7.3 

5.5 
3.9 



1.8 

0.5 
2.1 

2.1 



6.3 



70.6 



58 



60 
38 



37 
23 



20 
19 



1*; 



7 
7 
7 



41 
26 



52 



57 
41 
43 



45 
27 



10 
13 
17 



45 
21 
16 



74 
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*This % includes all work and non-work situations, while those percentages 
of the Seattle, Baltimore and California studies refer mainly to nor -work 
situations. Thus, comparisons should be made cautiously. 

■^See p. 214 of Reference No. 8 of this Chapter, 
^See p. 96 of Reference No. 1 of this Chapter. 
^See p. 26 of Reference No. 11 of this Chapter. 



providers and contrast use of this type of information channel with inter- 
personal and mass media sources, Further, the differences underscore the 
necessity of having future studies use identical terminology and probe 
both work and non-work situations; throup;h replication, findings can be 
more precisely compared. Still, the degree to which we should expect 
similar results even if the terminology was the same is open to question. 
Library Use 

Libraries were used in 17 percent of the combined work and non-work 
situations described by New England residents. This figure is considerably 
higher than that reported by the other studies depicted in Table 4-3. The 
reason for the greater incidence of library use reported by members of our 
sample may be a product ofthe methodological approach which differen- 
tiates this study from the aforementioned. The elicitation from res- 
pondents of situations arising in both work and non-work contexts also 
afforded an opportunity for survey participants to consider a broader 
range of situations which called for information seeking behavior than 
would have been the case had the approach undertaken by the Baltimore, 
Seattle and/or California studies been employed in the New England one. 

It should be noted that the library use figures obtained in our 
investigation cannot be compared with those studies on library use by 
the general population because of the different methodologies employed 
and the difference in research focus. These other studies " report 
responses to a different question: "how often do you use a public lib- 
rary?" T^ile the 17 percemt generated in this study refers to library 
use for the specific situation described, it gets at neither the type 
of library c msulted nor the range of purposes for which libraries 
are used. Keeping the above warning in mind, however, for the readers' 
possible interest, the percentages of library use as found in some of 
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those studies are provided in Table 4--4, 

One further study may be of interest to readers. From a represen- 
tative national sample of 1515 telephone interviews conducted in 1978, 
the Gallup Organization discovered that 51 percent of the respondents had 
visited a public library within the past year. Only 17 percent of the 
library users made "heavy" use of libraries and their resources. Further, 
library users v/ere most likely college educated, whereas non-users were 

male, at least 50 years of age, high school educated or less, members of 

18 

households without children and residents of the South or Midwest. It 
might be noted that "over one-half of the total sample (52%) reported 
almost always being successful in getting what they want when visiting 
a library. Those who never get what they want account for only 4 percent." 
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Table 4-4. Use of Library at Least Once per Month 

% of General 
Population Adul t 

Berelson (1949)''" 10 

Knight and Nourse (1969)^ 22 

3 

Kronus and Grimm (1969) 22.8 

Zweizig (1973)^'^ 23.5 



"^See reference 13 of this chapter. 
2 

' See reference 14 of this chapter. 
3 

See reference 15 of this chapter. 

4 

See reference 16 of this chapter. 
^See reference 17 of this chapter. 
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SUMMARY 

One of the major objectives of this study was to compare the effec- 
tiveness of data collection through telephone interviews with previous 
use of the in~person approach. The advantages and drawbacks to each 
technique are presented in Chapter 2, The similarity of findings of 
our study x^jith those in Baltimore ^ Seattle and California in terms 
of source utilization, number of sources contacted and Situation 
categories, support the validity of this technique as a viable 

method of analyzing and assessing information-seeking strategies of 
members of the general public. Consideration of cost factors involved 
appears to favor employment of this approach for a broadly-based reg- 
ional study of this magnitude. 

Further studies into information needs should be undertaken. 
These should probe both work and non-work situations, and should ex- 
plore other ways to identify information needs. Information needs are 
embodied in situations but their identification presents major concep- 
tual problems. As shown in Tables 3-20 and 3-22 (Chapter 3), libraries 
were most likely to be consulted for certain topics within broad sit- 
uations. For example, library use for consumer issues was mainly re- 
lated to non-wc -k situations dealing with 'product information' and "pro- 
duct quality." Perhaps, further studies might abandon the probing of all 
situation categories and focus on those most likely to require asjistance 
from institutional sources. Given the body of knowledge conceiuing 
Interpersonal sources, further research might more profitably concentrate 
on use patterns most likely to require institutional sources. 
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CHAPTER 5 
IMPLICATIONS 0? STUDY FINDINGS 

Proper user need sti Jles should not just focus on what libraries do; 

instead, they should ^'focus on what people do, or wish they could do if 

they could just figure out how to get the necessary information*""'' 

As Herb T^ite points out, 

Meaningful effectiveness studies aren't easy to do. They can't 
be completed simply by asking people whether the library usually 
has the books they want, whether it is open the hours they like, 
or whether inter library loan is helpful. We already have the ans- 
wers to these questions- we've been putting them into our users' 
minds since they were children. However, reassuring as the answers 
may be, they don't help us in dealing with the real problems: the 
relatively low use of library resources for solving information 
problem? and the emphasis on support for library collections 
ra-her than librarians. More in-d^pth user needs assessnient stud- 
ies should address these concerns. 

Given the findings of this study, as well as other investigations, con- 
cerning user preference for interpersonal sources, further investigations 
might concentrate on the utilization of institutional and mass media 
source providers. For example, social service agencies in New England 
did not comprise an important source provider, even when respondents 
were trying to resolve coping needs. Future studies might 
profitably examint. formal sources and the sequence in which they are 
consulted. The findings would suggest the relative value of library 
collections, programs, and services, as well as the qualities that 
people associate with the most helpful information. 
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The Nex^ Encland study has sho\<ra that some groups, specifically the 

elderly, have problems articulating situations and that for them such factors as 

cost of information take on added importance. Future research projects 

might be designed to elicit information needs from special constituencies, 

3 

including disabled and hearing- impaired persons, and to place their res- 
ponses into the context of the groups explored in the New England study. 

Many people in this study did not associate libraries with situations 
in which they had to Miake a decision, find out something, or solve a prob- 
lem. If they did try a library, this source frequently comprised only one 
step in the process of gathering information. It should be remembered 
that libraries were labeled as "most helpful" in only 3 percent of the 
situations in xv/hich they had been consulted. Furthermore, libraries were 
infrequently perceived as providing referral service. Undoubtedly libraries 
need to publicize their services and collections, and to explain their abil- 
ity to be of assistance in a variety of specific situations. Awareness of 
library resources, however, may not result in greater library use, esp- 
ecially by lower socio-economic groups. 2\fter all, thi3 study discovered 

they had already 

that, on the whole, respondents were satisfied with the sources^consulted. 
There was not even much dissatisfaction with the sources labeled as 
"least helpful." If similar situations ever recur, respondents might 
consult the least helpful source or bypass it and proceed to the most 
helpful one. Awareness of libraries and their collections may not alter 
the sequence in which source providers are consulted. 

Thomas Child ers, in his study of the reference questions posed 
at 57 public libraries from New York's Long Island area, using the 




''hidden testing^' techniques, produced a related question that libraries 

must ponder. He queried: 

I^hat kind of question does the library choose (asp ire, want, assent, 
condescend, feel obliged) to answer, and what quality of answer 
should it give?'* 

Libraries need to determine their unique role in the information seek- 
ing process and to cooperate more fully with other institutional source 
providers, so that citizens, as well as other source providers, associate 
libraries with the provision of information and referral services. 

With all the recent technological advances designed to improve 
access to information such as interactive cable television and video- 
disc, future studies of information seeking patterns could determine if 
the percentage of library use will decline from the high of 17 percent 

recorded in this study. Specialized user groups may be able to gather 
more 

information rapidly from a variety of sources since technological ad- 
vances have produced capabilit 'es for a wide range of new information 
transfer systems covering the whole array of production, dissemination 

and retrieval mechanisms. Arthur D. Little, Incv, in Its study entitled 

5 

Passing the Threshold Into the Information Age , states that there are 

three information transfer eras: 

Era I- Discipline- Oriented Era- Basic Ethic: '^Knowledge 

for Knowledge's Sake;" 

Era II- Mission- Oriented Era- Basic Ethic: '•Organize to 

do a Job;'' and 

Era III- Problem-Orienled Era- Basic Ethic: living 

Society's Problems."^ 

Although the study emphasized scientific information systems, it is 

interesting to find that the Era III problem categories are surprisingly 
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similar to many situation categories identified in our study, 
we currently think of it 
The library, as ,"is considered by Arthur D. Little, Inc. as 

the Era I information institution, and clearly it is unable to meet the 
citizens' information needs arising in Era III of this modern information 
age. Furthermore, from an economic point of view. Era I Institutions, 
which Include library, are labor intensive; therefore, they become vulner- 
able to loss of economic viability. 

The Arthur D. Little study actually focuses on the role of libraries 
In meeting the need of specialized user groups. Libraries need to take 
the type of findings discovered in oux study and decide which topical 
situations they regard as within and those outside their domain to address. 
In this regard, they may find useful the discussion of the five factors 
which respondents considered most important for the information they 
received. The five factors provide a basis for examining consumer pre- 
ferences for information. Further probing of them will provide the library 
community with a better understanding of the characteristics viewed as 
most essential by consumer groups. Such knowledge also has implications 
for library collection development, reference services, and "outreach" 
programs . 

One can question the collective capacity of libraries to respond to 
diverse requests for information from their present and potential clientele. 
Obviously networking will continue to play an important role. Yet, network 
emphasis must shift from technical to public services. In the process, the 
needs of a larger segment of the consuming public must be addressed. Net- 
working, therefore, must expand to meet the everyday needs of the 
general public in such areas as consumpr and energy Issues, health matters, 
tranaportation, and housing. At present, the literature of llbrarianship 
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reflects only a few efforts on the behalf of libraries to address con- 
sumer issues and to place greater emphasis on contmunicating than having 
information. In order to meet a variety of everyday needs, consumers 
need to gain access to current information, much of which may not be avail- 
able in printed form* One problem for libraries is the fact that the lit- 
erature of networking focuses, to a large extent, on bibliographic control, 
system efficiency, and document delivery. It neither suggests how many net- 
works, formal and informal, address the everyday needs of the consuming public 
nor compares different types of networks attempting to address these every- 
day needs • These networks may consist solely of libraries or other institut- 
ional sources* In some cases, librari^ii may be cooperating with other instit- 

9 

utional source providers. It would seem that better understanding of these 
networks and their effectiveness would be of value, to libraries in their attempt 
to better coordinate their services with other institutional sources. 

Li'.braries can play (and in some cases are doing so) a mere active role 
In the contemporary total information transfer process .In this process, lib-- 
raries will be both clearinghouses and perhaps technology mediators so that 
clientele can have their requests for information satisfied at their home or 
place of employment. 

In conclusion, an important question is "why don^t more people use 
libraries to their fullest potential?" Library non-use is related to a 
variety of factors; for example: (1) how Information is sought and located, 
(2' how institutional sources evaluate, and fulfill, information needs of their 
clientele, (3) how Informallon is utilized; and (4) box/ the quality of infor- 
mation and the process of providing it are judged by the information consumers 
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themselves* Librarians need, therefore, to understand a wide variety of work 
and non-work related infomation needs including those in which people do not 
automatically turn to libraries. Since certain information needs are adequately 
fulfilled by other sources providers, libraries need to question the extent to 
which they want to duplicate services, as well as the population base they want 
to serve. In the process, information centers and libraries need to determine 
if they want to be the first place in the community where most people generally 
go to find information relating to predetermined subjects. 

Further complicating matters is the fact that many libraries can no 
longer cope with an ever increasing amount of information produced each 
year, nor can they meet all the needs of a society. With information 
agencies, in both the public and private sectors, becoming more diverse, 
cooperation, or a national information policy, is all the more necessary* 
Libraries need to plan, develop and operate cooperative networks which 
address citizens^ information needs, both of a work and non-work nature. 
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1. Herb \^ite, '^Library effectiveness — the elusive target/* America n 
Libraries 11: 683 (December 1980). 
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Information Science , March 1980. 
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Perspective for Federal Action on Information: A Report to the 
National Science Foundation . Cambridge, MA: Arthur D. Little, 1978. 

6- Ibid. , pp. 20-23. 

7. Ibid. , p. 24. 

Era III problem categories are: 

1. Environment 

- Air, Water, Solid 

- Hazardous Materials 

- Noise 

2 . Energy 

3. Vionomic Well Being 

4. Safety 

- Hazardous Chemicals 

- Occupational Safety 
Home Safety 

- Auto Safety 

- Mine Safety 

- Disafciter Prevention 

- Others 
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5. Public Health 

- Drugs 

- Pesticides 

- Health Care 
6 • Transportation 

- Energy Impact; Mass Transport 

?• Crime Prevention; Administration of Justice 

8, Housing 

9. Welfare 

8, Ibid> , p, 37 

9. For example, there is: Colleen Cay ton, '^An uncommon cooperative venture," 

Library Journal 106; 928 (April 15, 1980). 
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APPENDIX I 
SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 

^ ' A' Regional InveselgatlOn 
of the Citizen's Infoiaiation Needs 
in New England 



Interviewer's Name 

Replicate No: 

Page: 



Respondent* 8 Telephone Number . State 



Date 



Time 



Result of Call 



Comments 



7/79 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 

A Regional Investigation 
of the Citizen's Information Needs 
in New England 



INTRODUCTION: Hello, I am 



calling from 



Simmons College in Boston. We would like to ask 
you a few questions for a survey we are conductxug 
for the U.S. Office of Education. . This interview 
will last approximately 15 minutes. Your answers 
will be kept confidential and anonymous, 

• ' . . • • 

Are you over 16 and a member of this housifchold? 



L_f Yes 



(GO TO PAGE 2) 



ri 



No 



NOW ASK.: May I please speak to a household member who 
is 16 years of age or over? 



X 



REPEAT INTRODUCTION 

IF APPROPRIATE RESPONDENT IS P,OT AVAILABLE » ASK FOR A 
CONVENIENT TIMS TO CALL BACK. RECORD CALL BACK TIME 
ON LOG SHEET. 



IF RESPONDENT INQUIRES, USE MANY OF THE FOLLOWING AS NECESSARY: 

a) Your telephone number was obtained from a random sample of 
New England residents. (If respondent's number Is unlisted, 
these numbers were computer-generated. ) 

b) Offer them a Simmons telephone number (738-2224 weekd9ys) to • 
verify survey and to call to arrange for a copy of the findings. 

c) The purpose of the study will be discussed in a moment, (see 

. . pajje 2) 

d) The results of this survey will assist both federal and 
regional agencies in making dticisions regarding a wide range ex 
Issues for New England. 
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IDENTIFICATION OV FIRST SITUATION 



Before v^o start, I would like to tell you a little bit about this 
interview. 

1. Icp purpose is no detfirrainc what you needed to find odt« or to under- 
stand in two important situations you faced in the past month or so. 
They r^.ny have occurred at work, at school, at home, or elsewhere* 
PIeas« describe an important situation that coraes to mind: 

IF RESPONDENT IS UNCLEAR OR UNABLE TO DESCRIBE A SITUATION: 



Maybe you had to make a decision, find an answer to a question, 
solve a problem, or try to understand something. You should 
understand that these situations can be positive or negative. 
U"nat:'s important is that they be situations where you stopped 
and thoughc about what you were going to do. 



Is this situation related to your occupation or profession? 



:es 



No 



/ / IF RESPONDENT MENTIONS OCCUPATION (WORK) REIATED SITUATION, THEW 

ASK QUESTION SEQUENCE I (QUESTION 6» PAGE 4) 

£7,7 RRSrONDENT ML'INTIONS NON-WORK RELATED SITUATION, THEN ASK 
QUESTION SEQUENCE li (QUESTION 33, PAGE 13) 

/~7 IF RESPOl^IDENT FAILS TO MENTION ANY SITUATION, THEN ASK: 



3. What is your occupation or profession? 



4, Now, in youi/work as a ' 



, you may have been in 



a situation in the past month or so where you stopped and thought 
al)out what you were jjolnji to do. Please, describe an important 
situation that comes to mind: 
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THEN CO TO SEQUENCE I, QUEliTION 6 (p. A ) 



5. mrs i;i);:sTT()N is aswI'D omia' i f responoeht has already completed 



Sc) l\tt we h.-u'c. hof-n (lis(:i!.'jsiiif> n situation that is not directly work 
t'j. i.i.-od. ;;ov/ chink oi'. aiiMaiious in your occupation or profession 

!;iiv>i ocr!ii-r>;'(! within the l.v.ii. montli or so. Please dusoribe. 
fii't iiiH)on;u-ut l;,! uunLion that comes to iBlnd. 
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<». J" iil'»,;ti-vis liko Clio oiu^ yon just described, tho.re may have been 
.|i.rr.u.-.n:-; tlKii you n.'cd.^l .i.ifwpr.s ro, Ll.lngs you wantod tn ]o.arn, 
(.f I:' lii-ul i'lit., tlrinjis yoii wanLod to nviko souse of, imdorstjv.ul b'^ttcr, 
i»r *)u;.( to Uti.ik about. T.i y.u,r sjuuaiion. did you have specific 
'i»ii:r.l for which yovi m'0(hjd ani.wt'.rs? 



I 

7. i.'li.ii iv'ofc your f[ut!Stions? 
(UIITAIN- l.LbT) 



NO 



"Si" 



STOP: VMOCF.I'.n TO Wr.XT SITUATION 
OK qUliSTlON 31 » PACli 12. 



II'' «'Ni;/ ONK QunsTioH rs memttoned, go to question 9. 

^' '"ti:i voii lutv'.! just incriLioned, which one do you think 

i I III' i.inH I i :iiiior t in ? . 

li* "iK.'io;; i,A;.'!iOT -m-aaxt (khy ou\:, 'lAKr tmi- i-tkst mkntiomfj). 



!<'<' jMf:iiifii to y.rX fni ..uuv.v'CT to l.hu qno3Clon? DO NOT ASK KAOH 
UKSiM^KSF. ClATliGORY. KliCOKH RKSPONDKKT ' S AWSWliR IN THE AI>PKOPP ATE DOX. 



r' 



/ 

f ♦ 



No 



Tl- Y!:S, (iO TO <n'l':STTON Jl ON PAGE 5 
li' NO, CO TO QUr.STlON 1.0 



/ / 'I"!'".' rt-npoiMlnnl is workin)', (ui (he tiuoHt Ion. (JO TO ']ll(:STIOrJ 11 

ON PACli 5. 

''V w.iN I hal ? 
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11I:A1) KACil I'ART (a Llirough m) OliK AT A TIMK AND RECORD RESPONSE IN APPROPRIATE BOX, 
Did you attempt to get the ativswar or part of it fromt 



a) 



ASK TilTf? SF.fJllKNCB IF 
TKLKPHOMli NUMBER EMD3 IN; 



youi* own experience? 



00-33 

Y N d/k 



3^-66 
Y N d/k 



d i 



b) sn:;u'.ll'. ini', n fviend, neighbor ( 
or rtdativo toJd you? 

c) cfHi-cr.h inf>, you found in 
che tcjoi.)lionc hook? 

<}) iivWiCthinfr you ve^d in a 
tK'wspaper, magazine or 
book? 

e) soiac.Lhin;; yow saw or heard 
on TV or radio? 

f) soir.ftlilnij you gou from the 
library? 

j;) scinothlnf' told you by a 
piof cssiouo I such as a 
doctor, lawyer^ etc? 



1 



\ 4.- 



g 



h) isomothln).; you learned from 
a co-workt.'r? 

i) t;omcLli Liij: you lonrncd from 
i-:or,c:(>i)c who works lor a 
titote, company or business? 

j) i^'^mcth jti^ you learned from 

.^(^nioone who works for a 

fciof',; i I rtvrvic'c agency or 
ohariny? 

10 juwtii.'t h : you learned from 
iVv.iiM v;hM w«.)rks in l:ha 

iiv, i^'iiniy^ !i|.:uo or 
r.:Mivr.»1 '.\ovcvnmcni V 

?) rior.i'ih you Iran^e'i tV(yA 
a rclijiious J^TiUcr? 



1 ; 



J : 



k I 



1 ! 



i i 



i ; 



ni 



111) otiuu': 
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i 
t 
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\ 
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; 1 
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1 
♦ 

1 



m 



67-99 

Y N d/k 


. 1 














1 

1 


1 


i i 
1 i 

! 1 


1 

M 


• i 

i i 

• 


i 

1 

! 

. — 1 





\ I 

I ; 

i ? 



t 
J 



• 1 • 

1 




r*'— • 

! 


i 

i 
( 

1 











1.2. ir H.!:f)i'ON'()i':KT omi.y memtioii's oni; souuce, check box ai;d go to 

•.il'KSTiON 14 

12a. V.'i>i«-n '•?>'.• fl ll-ijsu was M;'.' ffi-^ir liolpful l:o y(ui in (♦oLtirii; the answer 
I., /Mtir fn:'-M i.vi? IF llWc. RLr,I'OFiDL':isT HHSITATr.S , RKREAU THK SOURCIiS 



.Vi, v.jii.li v.\M\ o!" tho.'.u •.;.•)!', I he Ir.isi: lu'lpl iil to you in j»0M:Jnr. tho anawor 
•••• yui:- .Mu->L ((Ml? IF TilK RESl'ONDENT Ht:SlTATES, UKUKAl) TllF. l^OURCES 



1^. . ;;iiv vi'i' <-!i(^-s.' (!l!'.i.M-.A'i' MOf/l' lIL'.Lri'U L SOU RClQ 



a) vtiii wore rct'orcd? 



Yes / 



No / 



to ijijc the 
By wliotn? _^ 



h) 1)1 prior o>iper i<Mico or know.l(jdi;,i:? Yea /_ 

No r 

c) It wiiK neurby and ansy to get to? Yes 

No y~ 

i!) il just lici[>iK'ii...'d lo be there? Yea 

No £_ 

Woru- t.I'.orc nuy other reasons? Yes / 



WaI were they? 



No /""'/ 



<d 
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15. How satisfied were you with (MOST HELPFUL SOURCE) Would you 

say you were: mm ALL THE REf.POKSES CATECIOUIES liEFORf; WAITING FOR RESPONSE 



Very satis Ciod 




J 






Somewhat satisfied 




7 






Somewhat di.ssatisf ifid 


jZ 


7 






Very dissatisfied 


c 


7" 


DON'T 


LJ 



16. Wiis thcva anylhing about (MOST HELPFUL SOURCE) which you did 

not like? 



No / I GO TO QUESTION 17 

Yes / 7 IF YES, what was it? 



17, WiMiLd yuu go back to (MENTION MOST HELPFUL S OURCE) for an answer 
to a similar question? 

No ZZ7 GO I'O QUESTION 20 
OJ ^ES, why is that? 



.. . .('^'''^■•'.^^'^^..^'iVi^^^^^ sugjiost an additional place 

you shou Id }',u? 

No ZZ/ 'J'O QUESTION 20 

Yes ri IK YES» where? 



8. 



J 9. Hitl you go to the plac? referred? 

Yes /*"/"--?»• IF \KS, how satisfied were you with the referred 



KEAI.) LIST 



/■"7— U' NO, wl\y not? 



service? 






Very satisfied 


L 


J 


Snniewhat satisfied 


L 


J 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


L 


J 


Vuvy diSisatidf ied 


L 


J 



?0. r.-u-JJ.v:i- you nu.-nti eao.'l (Ll^lAST UKLPFllL SOURCE - REFER TO QUESTION 13, 
PAG!'. (•>) WHS the IraKt htvlpJ'ul to yo\i in ^tittinp, the answer to your 
'.ivicstioii. Why did you go to (REPEAT LEAST HELPFUL SOURCE)? Was 
iu hccauae: 

By whom? 

Yes / / 1_ 



a) you were rafecrod? 

(UNI.FSS UKSVONDENT SAYS OWN 
THJNIUNC) 



No / / 



\}) of prior experioti<;e or krtowle.dge? Yes 

No £ 

c) it was nc-arby and easy to get to? Yes 

No £ 

d) it ,ost happened to be tliere? Yas / 



Wcro thf^ro <'inv othor r(^.nsons? 



No 11/ 

Yes / / Wliat were they? 
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No / 7 



9. 



21. Ui.w saUsfictl wci-c you villi ...(J:!:4!iL.Ji[lLrJiyL.l^^^^^ Would you 

say you wore: ri:ad ALL XllL i^ksPOlisES CATEGORILS UEFOPai; WAITING FOR RESPONSE 

Vory {Satisfied 
Sonu'Vv'hnl r.-itlcfitHl 
:K/iiiow!u1 «I Li;:;.il icA ieil 

22. u'.vi tlicro niu tlilnj', alnnit 
not LlLo? 

.OJ <;0 TO QUESTION 2 3 
L\~ Yi::>, 'vlKit was !t V 



/' jy DON'T KNOW 

(LI'AST HKU'FIM. SOIMU:!',) 



Wli1v'l\ vou <il(i 



23. \:nuU yuli i\o l>.Mck to (MI- NTIO N lKAST 1!1:l1M-'UL SOURCE) lor (n\ nn.swcr 
U« .1 simt l;\r (iiiffit loii? 

nj GO TO (JilESTION -A 



24. t,.,! (MKNTT( 1 '-f'AST^ so!:m^^ Moyv.t'Ml ;ui a.Ulitional place 

V Ml . iLiUI I (1 J'.u'.' 



Nt» / / fiO TO QUEST] Uivi 25 
U's / " 7 11 YFS, wiii-io? 



ERJ.C 
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^••^^ bid you to the place referred? 

£ZJ "^'^'^'^ ^^^^^ SriLisfied were you with the referred 

service? 



KKAD LIST 



Very satisfied / / 

Somewhat satisfied / / 

Somewhat dif/:'^atlsf ied / / 

Vory disj^atisf Ii^.d / / 



26. In altiimpting to '^et an nrr»wer to your que^3tionl, c^jn you now tell me 
which of the foilowiug five items was MOST IMPORTANT to you; 
V;;i;v It: 

a) the cost in money / / 
h) the time it Look / I 



I/) 



c) Its UD-Lo-dateness / T 



< d) the accuracy of your answer / / 



e) the understandabiii ty of your answer £ / 

27 • one ol Lhc^ five wab LRAST IMJ?URTANT to you? 

KEUi-AU HKSPOtiSES IF NT5CESSA8Y 



a) 


the 


co«t in money 


L. 


J 


b) 


the 


tlmo It took 




7 


c) 


its 


iip-t:o-(JnLencys 


r 


"7 


<l) 


llu' 


.n'tHii.iry ul' your .infiwcr 


L 




0) 




uiidcTiitiindalj LLity of your unswer 


L 
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In Rotuint.; the ;in«5wer tD your (lueiitloru we^e you more concerned with 
time it took or tho cost in money? 

time £ 

money 

equally important £ 
not sure 

not applicable (neither) ^ 

In j^\(.d:iln5 the answer to your question, were you more concerned with 
the co^t In money or the understandobllity of the an^swer? 

oOwSt in money /_Z7 

undcrstandability / / 

equally important / / 

not sure / / 

not ^ipplicnble (neither) / / 

To getting tho answer to your quc-^stion, were you more concerned with 
the thite it took or the undorstanJability of your answer? 

time / / 

understandabllity / / 

equally iiaportant ZT^ 

not sure f 



not applicable (neither) / / 

kKHVijUmUT ILAS Wm asked r;i':QUii;NCE II, go to question 58, PAGE 21. 
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I I.: N H' K JL^ I . .\ i "K i ) \\ I 'l U A'l; ION 

. I'ar, vo !mv;^ hcon d i ii'^misu :i n;: n sUxKntiion related to youiT work. Now 
r ;' i t iia r. j >^V,'lOy/\!^.K ^'''^^^t occurrctl within the Inst 

Vioriso fluG( rjl>e ;in iiiiportnut situation that comes to 

mil..) : 



rj".:: 13 unajsu? to pi-scribe a situation then ask: 

1'-. li..^:-:-. iiip, r"].;ii !it In vcdr MC i p.hborhood (PAuSF. ) , city» stnta or 

'.•'Si"'.-.! .if'..-iir;? ( f'Ai i:iK ) . yuurscLf, your fdiitib/, Tricnds. Please 
«!f.( i.'ilxj .'in iiMi^'M irniH- 3 i ':uAi:i<ui thaL comes to mLad: 



II' KliSi'OKOKNT I-AIL" TO MENTION A NON-WORK SITUATION, GO TO 
QijKSTlOK' ^^8, PAGIi 21. 



2G9 



13 



33. sil.i.u • i ti . liki' Clio v»uo y.ni jM!;r iloj;cr llu tlirri* inny have been 
t|Mi-j;i ions ilr** v »ii !H»i?vlo(l :iiu'.wir»; lo, thint'.s Yim vanL\.'iI to Icnrn, 

or I'' Lhiiik iiboTilt Tn vimr j;lluatit)M^ y»ui have specific 



Vj;s 



34, U'!mi ufic your r;uc'Mtic»na? 
(Or.TA:N I I S I ) 



NO 



STOP: flUCr.F.n TO NKXT SITUATION 
OK (V.U-;ST10N 5, "PAGE 3. 



IP ONLY ONE QUESTION IS MENTIONED, 
35, 0» rlu- <iiu- ;l loniT you luivo \\\'j>i 

I i :is: !:i;Nn()Ni.i>. / 



GO TO QUESTION 36 

mentioned, wliLcli um.' do yt;u think 

CAN'r.'oT siaiarr only ohe, tm<e. tub 



36. .lUiM'ipi 1.1 )•,»•! .m .iiDiUM'r to t lu' (incst Imi? DO NOT A*^K VMM 

i.r.::i-!«'>;t: cAiKii'^-.Y. \\\xvm) uksvondknt's aijswkr ln Tiiii ai^pkopkiai'ij box. 

..' " } Vrs IK YKS, t;() TO QUESTION 38, PAGE 14 

r / ' V :;o II- NO, (;u to question 37 

/ / .III ;.•:,) .ihKm. I i>- still u.trkii.)'. .m I Im- '|ii.-.'<f lr,n . (UMO QUESTION 33, 

PACK 14 

37. V>\ . - I ? 



.■.I')!' I!, rr(^':':rii work-rklated situation if non-work 

RELATED SITUATION WA*? MENTIONED FIRST 
(SEQUENCE I, QUESTION 5, PAGE 3,) OTHERWISE 
TO QUESTION 58, PAGE 21, 
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!'.J:A0 KACil PAUr (a tl'.rou!'.l» w) O.M: at a TIMK A.\'l) RKCORl) P.liSl'OliSK \U APPROPRlATi: liOX 
38. Did you nltonipt to jio.C the answer or part of it from: 
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ASK 'cii;,; siiQi'ENCE ir 
•"'u.KriioNK mmvM ends in: 



00-33 



Y N tl/k 



3^-66 67-99 
\ N il/k Y N tl/k 



a 



l> 



i'O your o-»'n tisper ItncL'".' 

l>) «upu<tlilnj' .1 frit»ml, nol}\hbor 
or rolniivo told yen? 

v) sona'thi'.ir, yovi found In 

sor.iM !\ Un: you rond ia a 
nwsj'.'P. r ♦ ;iK'i;:)7. iiji* or 
hook ? 

o) .-iJ'tiH'l :» In", ;'»ui :::iw or luMCd 

f ) s*'ri"i ii ■ you yoi' i'n iM LIm* 
I i»>ra: y? 

\\) h.>r/»'linn;! vou li'.iinr.l lion 

fil(.'is. con;|)a\\y or Inisiuj.iiis? 

,1) st>;v.*'i y\n\ loarnod from 
i'lor.H; »a»' vlio work*; l<u' n 
^•H l ii :.orvLcc» »'ij*,civy or 

•i« -J i\ i^tir uoj ks III I 1h» 
r''*|i 1 .1 1 ••.Mv^Tm l<'iU ? 

A rolli'iiuis liMiJor? 



Hi 



15. 



39. IF RRSPOMnF.NT ONLY KENTI.ONS ONE SOURCK, CHECK BOX AND GO TO 
QUUSTiON 

/ / 



39a. Which one of those? wns the most hi.'lpful to you In Rotcing the answer 
to your question? IF THE RESi.^ONDENT HESITATES, REREAD THE SOURCES 
MlXriCNED aliOVE. 



40. Miifli ono of tht'so • .s the Io.msc holnful to yoo in p.f'ttin!* tho nnswor 
to your qvuvstlonV IK THE KKSi'ONlOT UESJTATES. KEKKAH THE SOUKCEli 
MENTIOML"- AUOVE. 



Al. Wiy dia you choose (KEPE;\T MOST HELPFUL SOURCE) ? Did you go 

Llu'Ti' hociust.*: 

• • . • Viv whom? 



a) 


you wore rot'ercd? 


Yes 


/__/ 






No 


.o 


b) 


oi prior cxiKu'lonrc or knowlcd};o? 


Yi'S 








No 




c) 


it wns nw»rby and •.•nsy to cot to? 


Yos 


jlJ 






Mo 


f / 




It Inst li;ii)i)(.'iM'tl to ho llioro? 


Yes 












US' 


ri- thoro iuiy othor rt'-muiu;? 




lj 



No /""/ 
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42. llov .satisfied wcro ymi with (MOST. HF.I.l'FUl ^'Ol'KCl') ? Would you 

jiay you u.tq: Rttad ALL Till: lU:5P0:isES CATECORIEb OlvFORK WAITING FOR RESPONSE 

Very satisfied / / 

Somewhat ncitisfioil j_J 

Soiiiowhat dl.sstit.;i<iCiocl /""T • 

Very diasnti.^fiod /""/' DON'T Kf-IOW /~ 

43. Waj! xXww" nnythiuK about _ (^^OST MK LPRII. SOI'RCIO wiach you dUl 
;K!t like? ' '""* 

No /]I7 ^0 ■'^^ QUESTION 44 
Yccs /™/ IF YKS» what wa« it? 



44. 'j.'ould you j;ti had; cp (MKN TICN MOST Hb'LFI'UL SOl'R CK) for r.n .nnswcr 

Lo n similar quest Lon? 

No t'O TO qUESTION 45 



. ^•j!;'''''^'I^''V''^Li.l'\''^'lj'l'^^^^^ !U.}M...-l .in addltli.nnl plnco 



}{o / / GO 1-0 QUESTION 47 
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46. you li> place .orcrrcd? 

Z.-/**^ ^^'^^ Siitisl'lcd were you with the referred 



READ LIST 



HI', f vice? 






Very saLlsCied 


L 


J 


Soiiiowhal satisfied 


L 


J 


Somovvhat dlKsuclsflod 


C 


J 


ViM'y i) iv>'M\t iai led 


C 


J 



No /— > Il< NO, why noL? 



47, E;»rlicr you nu-nUoiu'd (I.KAST Ill'I.PrUt. SOURCK - KKFRR TO QllKSTTON 40, 
PAOy, 15) lUc Ic.iHt hrlplul to you lit getUtj}* the answer to your 
quost-lon. Why did yoii }'o to (KKl'KAT I.KAST UKLPFUL SOURCE)? Was 
It bociuifj*': 

By whom? 

(\) you wi'i'i- vi'fornd? Yuw / */ 



M 



(llNf.KJiS I'.I'SlM/rihliiM' SAYS OWN No / "/ 

•|iiii!i;ifK;) 

b) of i>rU)r oxpi.i ifiii.*' or ICnowh'djfo? Yes / / 

Ni) / ■ / 

H tl no.irhy .mkI i-.i -.y Id }<i'| to? Vi'!{ / " / 

/ ^ / 

d) It ju.>:i h'p|'<!i'd i.o In. ihi-ro? Y«'3 / / 

No rj 

Wvrc MuT. nuy oHmt riM;U)ii';? Yi-j; What woro c'hey? " 




18. 



A8. How yatlsnoil woi'o you with qE AST HF.LPFIJL SOUUCE ) ? Would you 

say you weiv: UKAO ALL Till: RESPONSCS CATKCORIlCn UEFORE WAITING FOR RESPONGE 

7 

/ 
/ 

7 DON'T KNOW /~ 

49. Was Lluiiv {mythluji about (L EAST HELPFUL SOURCK) which you did 
nut like? 

CJ ^0 TO QUESTION 50 
Ll/ VES, what was it? 



Very sntlsClod 

Sotno.whot satisfied / 

Somewhat diusatisf iotl / 

Vory dissatisfied / 



50. WoiiUI y..,u h.uk in .. /_^PNTION..LEASTjll-MTjL'i^P^ Tof '^n answer 

f j t'O l^UliSTION 51 
Yt!S /'"7 IK YrS, v/hy Is rhnt? 



TkI. h i .1 (NP'NTTON J.EAST; j'LlvJ*KllJ JJIU'RCE; 



su|'j»t';ii an addltlomil plat'c 



Yc« /"7 



CO TO QUESTION 53 
If YES, whero? 
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52, Did you p,o to the place referred? 

Yes rn IF YES, how satisfied were you with the referred 

service? 

Very sntlsfled / 7 

SomowhaC satisfied / / 

READ LIST 

Somewhat dissatisfied J 

Ve^ry dissatisfied / 7 

No ri IF N0» why not? 



53. If! ti'mptlnp. ro p.ot an answer to yo»ir quesrion, can you now tell me 
which of the following five Items was MOST IMPORTAiNT to you; 





a) 


the 


co-nt In immt^y 


CJ 


D LIST 


h) 
c) 


th«.' 

iiM 




lj 




d) 




accuracy of ypvir nimwcr 


(O. 






the 


un<ler«taiKliiblU ty of your nnswer 


CJ 


Wl»ivh oiu 


• ol 

• 


Uu* flvv w;is IJ:ASr IMPORTANT to you? 




Kl: 


UKAl) lUCSl'ONSliS iV MliCliSSAUY 






a; 




ciKst in money 


LJ 




b> 


the 


t inu* i I took 


.O" 




c) 


Us 


np-to-chitimosM 


CJ 




ii) 


the 


accuracy k\[ your iuwjwor 


LJ 




i) 


the 


uudcrHtanthibl 1 Ity of your iin.swcr 


ri 
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55» In getting the nnswer to your question, wurc you more concerned with 
the time it took or Che cost In money? 

time ' ■ ' fHf '-' '■ 

money / / 

equally important / , / 

not sure jCT 

not applicable (neither) / 7 

56. In gettl;i!i the anaver to your question, were you more concerned with 
the co(?t in n^oncy or the undorstandabllity of the answer? 

cost in money / / 

undcratandabllity I i . 

( •,......> 

« 

equally important 

not sure £ / 

not appiUablis (noUhor) / / 

57. i;» ,i«Lt Ing tlio answer to your (|Ui*stion, were you mure cunccrned with 
ihf ttuK' it took or the understaudability of your answer? 

<t 

time I / 

understandability 
equally important / . "7 
not sure / 7 
not applicable (tieithcr) £ f 

IP RESPONDENT HAS NOT BEIiN ASICED SEQUENCE I, GO TO QUESTION 5» PAGE 3. 



y ^ L"^ > H 
V. p% *— 
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USE & NON-USE OF LIBRARY 

IF RESPONDENT HAS A WORK SITUATION. AND IP THE LIBRARY WAS NOT MENTICNED 
AS A SOURCE IN QUESTION 11. PAGE 5, GO TO QUESTION 58. 

IP RESPONDENT HAS A WORK SITUATION. AND IP THE LIBRARY WAS OTTICOT 
AS A SOURCE IN QUESTION 11, PA6S 5, GO TO QUESTION 59. 

58 I8 there any reason why you did not use a library to answer the 
question you had In your work situation.' 
RECORD VERBATIM AND CODE LATER 




GO TO QUESTION 60. PACE 23. 




01 
02 
03 
OA 
05 
06 
07 
08 

09 
10 

11 
12 
13 
lA 
15 
16 
17 



lack of time , * 

inconveQlaot location » 
inconvenient hours 
Inconvenient parUing 
location unsafe at night 
c.;n't find what 1 need/want 
what 1 need/wait is checked out 
the library frequently doesn't own 
what X need/want 

library staff nembers are unfriendly 

library &taff members provide 

Incomplete service 

<Jon*t have a library card 

don't need a library 

I am not a reader 

didn't occur to me 

did not have a telephone rsjcerence service 
tio reason glvmn 

other (specify) — — 



- r 5* 
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59 18 there «ny reason why you used the library to anover the question 
you had In your work eisuatlon? 
RECORD VWATIM AKP CODS UTER 




01 convenient to my place of work 

02 convenient to ny home 

03 library umwlly ban what I need/want 
0\ library ataf£ aeobers are friendly 

05 library staff members help ae find what 
t need/van^ 

06 happened to be there, looking for 
aonethins «i9e • — 

07 has needed material which I could not 
find elsewhere 

03 had a telephone reference (fesk 
09 other (specify) 



PACE^IT yua&Tlow 38, PAGE U, GO TO QUBSTir!< 607 

PAGE 24 r WUtSTIOW 35, PAGB 14, GO TO QUESTION 61, 
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60 Is there any reason why ypu did not use the library to answer the 
question you had In your non-work situation? t 
RECORD VERBATIM AND CODS UTER 




GO TO QUESTION 62, PAGE 25. 



01 lack of time 

02 incotivenlent location 

03 Inconvenient hours 

04 Inconvenient parking 

05 location unsafe at night 

06 can't find whr I need/want ' 

07 what I need/wa.it is checked out 

08 the library frequently doesn't own 
what I need/want . 

09 library staff members are unfriendly 

10 library staff members provide 
incomplete service 

11 don't have a library card 

12 _ don't need s library 

13 1 m not a reader~ 

14 didn't occur to ase 

15 did not have a telephone reference 8«rvlce 

16 nj reason given 

17 other (specify) 



-V" 

\ 



> r. . 
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Is there any reason why you used the library to answer the question 
you had In your non-work situation? 
RECORD VERBATIM m CODE LATER 




01 
02 
03 
04 
05 

06 

07 

08 
09 



convenient to my placa of work 
convenient to my heme' ' ' 
library usually ha» what 1 need/want 
library staff members are friendly 
library staff members help me find 
what I need/want 

happened to be there, looking for somctlng 
else 

has needed jiaterlal vihich I could not 
find elsewhere 

had a telephone reference desk 

other (specify) . 



GO TO QUESTION 62, PAGE 25 
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'25. J • ' ; 



Finally, we would like to ask you a few questions about yourself, 
(DEMOGRAPHICS) 



62. Sex: 



Male 



Female 



(ASK ONLY IF YOU 
CANNOT TELL BY 
VOICE) 



63. 

6A. 



In what year were you born? 



Which of the following categories comes closest to the *:ype 
of place you are living in now? 

In a larRC city of 250,000 population or more 



In a mcdlum-8i7.e city (50,000-250,000) 

Is this a suburb of a large city? Yes No^ 

In a small city or town (under 50,000) 
On a farm 

In open country, but not on a farai 
Don't know 

If no, what is your Zip code? 



65. VJhat is the highest level of education you have attained 
thus far? RECORD VERBATIM: 



1 less than high school 

2 high school graduate 

3 some college 

A college graduate 

5 technical/vocational 

6 other 



66. l^at is your occupation or profession? 

DO NOT ASK IF RESPONDENT ANSWERED QUESTION 3, PAGE 2 
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67* What was your total family Income last year? 
READ EACH CATEGORY BEFORE WAITING FOR RESPONSE 

under $5,000 

$ 5,000 - 10,000 

$10,000 - 15.000 

$15,000 - 20,000 

$20,000 - 25.000 

$25,000 + 

refused /don *t know 

68. What Is your ethnic or racial origin? 

READ EACH CATEGORY BEFORE WAITING FOR RESPONSE 

Black American 

Caucasian 

Hispanic American 

American Indian 

Asian American 

______ Portuguese American 

Other? What? 

Refuse to answer 

CLOSING S TATEMENT TO RESPONDENT 

WE WANT TO THANK YOU VERY hUCH FOR YOUR TIME AND PATIENCE. 
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APPENDIX II 



OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES AND OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE SCALES 
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Appendix B 



P 



Occupational 
Categories and 

Occupational 
restige Scales'*' 

Con^pilvd In Jo!*n Vauahn 



Occupatonnl cloaalllcntlon 



19V0 
Census 
code* 



Nonc 

Pfcatlyo 
scnlcf 



Inter* 
national 



Prolosslonat And ti*chr\lca| workcra 

Accountants 
AfChilecis 

Computof cpeCJrt'iiU 
C(»f!MHJlof JP'* ••^ n 0 c 5 



. I, S (i-"^ • ' ' « I vo C••^^u^ of HopuUHcn A'phulH^hcai rndo« of IrxJusif.ut and Occurai.oot " u i>. 



001 


57 


55 


002 


71 


72 


C03 


51 


61 


C'OI 


51 


51 


005 


51 


51 



Mnautical sntf a$tronauticai 
omicai onginocrs 

ectrical and electronic cnginoers 

dustrial cnQinecrs 
Vchaoical engineers 
lltetdtiurgiciil and matoriaia ongineora 
l^ining engineers 
^itroleum engineers 
lates engineers 
Engineers. n.e.c. 

manacement advisors 
rasters and conservationists 
mo management advisors 

^n^'crs and judges 

liidges 

lawyers 

ifarians, arcnivists* and curators 
LlDrarians 

Archivists and curators 

Kheniaticat specialists 
Actuaries 
Mathematicians 
Statisticians 

e and physical scientists 
Agricultural scientists 
Mmo$pherlc and space scientists 
Biological scientists 
E^hamisis 
Soologists 
klarine scientists 
Physicists and astronomora 
Life and physical scientists, n.e.e. 

lerations and systems researchers and ana« 
lysis 

/sonnet and labor relations v^orkers 

Jslclans. dentists, end related practitioners 
hiropraclors 
Dentists 
Optometrists 
Phsrmaci&ts 

Physicians, including osM}opatns 

Pou.airisis 

Veterinarians 

Health praciitionersi n»e.e» 



0C6 71 67 

010 67 66 

Ott 68 70 

012 69 65 

013 54 54 

014 62 66 

015 56 60 

020 62 63 

021 if — 

022 51 51 

023 67 55 

C24 54 54 

025 54 46 

026 64 — 

030 76 76 

031 76 73 

032 55 -^£5 

033 66 55 

034 55 ~ 

035 65 67 

036 55 55 

042 56 66 

043 66 71 
C44 66 60 
045 69 67 

051 67 6/ 

052 68 69 

053 74 77 

054 66 72 

055 61 91 

056 66 67 

061 60 03 

C62 74 71 

053 62 C2 

0C4 61 64 

065 62 78 

071 37 

072 60 61 

073 61 



EMC 2fi7 



Nurses, dieticians and therapists 

Dieticians 074 

rtogistcrod nurses 075 

Therapists 076 

Healih technologists and technicians 

Clinical laboratory technologists and 080 
technicians 

Dental hycjicnists 051 

Health record tcchnolojisis and technicians 082 

Radiologic tochnologistii ana technicians Cd3 

Therapy assistants 0Q4 

Health tochnoiui)ist5 and technicians, n.e.c. 085 

Roiujious v.orKars 

Clergymen oe6 

Religicjs workers, n.o.c. OOO 

Social scientists 

Bconomibls 091 

Political scienlists 092 

Psycholcujists 093 

Soctologi:>is 094 

Urba.^ and rcvjlonal planners OiJS 

Social scientists, n.e.c. c96 

Sorial and recreation workers 



52 
02 
37 

61 

61 
61 
61 
37 
47 

69 
56 

57 
65 
71 
66 
66 
66 



Social wjrkcrs 


100 


£2 


Bocreation wo/Kers 


101 


4t) 


eachers. colleae and university 






Agriculture U-achors 


10? 


78 


Atmospheric, earth, marine, and space fcach« 
Biology taachers 


103 


• 76 


104 


78 


Criomibliy tidcNors 


105 


78 


Pfiyi.ics ioju^crs 


110 


70 


Eno''»&^''''ng leacners 


111 


78 


M;Uhc>malici tcacheri 


112 


70 


Hca'ih spociilist to,ichor$ 


113 


70 


Psycholo'jv toiiihors 


IK 


78 


Dusinusi arid coinmorce teachers 




70 


Tconomics teachers ' 


116 


78 


History loachors 


120 


78 


Sociology tcacNorj 


m 


78 


Social science teachers, n.e.c. 


122 


70 


Art, drarn.a. and music teachers 


123 


78 


Coachys an.i physical education teachers 


124 


76 




V.i3 


78 


Gnjii'uh to.ir.u-r:} 


12G 


78 


Fo'uiQO languajo Icachors 


130 


7D 


Hjiiio C'lOMO'tiic'i tuaohors 


131 


7U 


taw lortChufs 


132 


70 



ipppifp!^ mmim mmmm mmmm ^ 

, Cccupatlonat clflMlflcatlort 
^ thoolooy tcachors 

Trado. industrial, and tochnical teachers 
yMiscdllanoous fDachor$« coitcge and univer* 
aity 

TMchors. coitcge and university, subjcc; not 
[ spocified 

Mchers. oxcopt college and university 
^dutt education teachers 
icmentary school teachers 
Prekindcrgarton and kindergarten teachera 
$ocondary*school teachers 
Teachers, except coIIcqo and university, 
n.e.c. 

igirveerinj} and science tecnnicians 
Agriculture and bioloo^cal technicians, ex* 

^pt health 
Chcmtcal technicians 
Draftsmen 

Electrical and electronic engineering techni- 
cians 

Industrial engineering technicians 
Mechanical engineering technicians 
Mathematical technicians 
Surveyors 

Engineering and science tochnicians, n.e.c. 

chnicians. except healthy engineering, and 

science 
Airplane pilots 
Mr traffic controllers 
Smbalmers 
^lignt engineers 
^adio oparators 

Pool programers. nun>orlcal control 
rechnicians, n.e.c. 

eational and educational counselors 

iters, artists, and entertainers 
Actors 

Uhletes and kindred workers 

Authors 

)ancers 

)esigner8 

Iditors and reporters 
lusicians and composers 
'ainters and scuiptdra 
hotographers 



Census 


prosHoo " 


notional 




owOlO| 




133 


78 


78 


134 


78 


78 




fQ 


78 


140 


78 


78 


141 


43 




142 


60 


57 


143 . 


60 


49 


144 


63 


61 


145 


43 


62 


1 0U 


47 


47 


151 


47 


46 


152 


56 


55 


loo 


47 


46 


154 


47 




155 


47 


46 


156 


47 




161 


53 


58 


162 


47 




163 


70 


67 


1G4 


43 




165 


52 


34 


170 


47 


67 


171 


43 


49 


172 


47 




173 


47 




174 


51 


55 


175 


55 


52 


160 


51 


50 


161 


60 


62 


182 


38 


/.5 


1C3 


58 


66 


1£14 


51 


68 


185 


46 


45 


190 


56 


£7 


191 


41 • 


45 
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Occupallonot ctnsstflc&tlon 



Census prestige fit 
code' scofot a 



Public relations men and publicity v\/riters 102 57 

Radio and television announcers ic3 5^ 

Writers, artists, and entertainers, n.o.c, 194 51 

Research workers not specified 195 5^ 

Professional, technical, and kindred work^ 19G 51 
er&— allocated 

Managers and administrators^ ex- 
cept farm 

Assessors, controllers, and fronfiurcrs. local 201 61 

public administration 

Bank officers and fmancuil manngors 202 72 

Buyors and shippers, farm products 203 41 

buyers, wholesale and retail trade 205 so 

Credit men 21O 49 

Funeral directors 211 ^2 

health administrators 212 61 

Construction inspectors, public administra* 213 41 

tion 

Inspectors, except construction, public ad* 215 41 
ministration 

Managers and superintendents, building 2:6 36 

Office managers, n.e.c. 220 50 

Officers, pilots and pursers; ship 221 CO 

Officials and administrators; public adminis* 222 61 
tration, n.e.c. 

Officials of lodges, societies, and unions 223 48 

Postmasters and mail suponnlcndents 224 58 

Purchasing agents and buyers, n.e.c» 225 48' 

Railroad conductors 226 4i 

Restaurant, cafatena, and bar managers 2w^0 39 

Sales managers and department heads, retail 231 50 
Iradd 

Sales managers, except retail trdde 233 50 

School a IministralOfS, coilooj 235 61 

School administrators, elvjmonlary and sec- 2«5U 60 
ondary 

Manacjors and acjmmistraiors, n.e.c. 2*15 50 

fvlanagefs and administrators, except farnr>— 2»16 60 
allocated 

Sales workers 

Advertising agents and salesmen 2G0 42 

Auclioneers gGl 32 

Demonstrators 202 2S 

HucKsiiifs and peddlers 2t;.ii 

290 



P Oeeupatlonat elessifleatlon 


Coneua 


preattgo 


naltonal 




code* 


acalof 


scete^ 


EliMfl^A JIA/^AIa H^AltfAffi Art/4 ■ m/4AnKj#i#A#« 

wwiwii agvni9, uiOKcr9| aiiQ unciorwrnors 


265 


47 


45 




266 


IS 


14 


AfttfltA jl^AAlC AA#4 

m* v9i«IO v^OniS unu DrOKOrS 


A *• A 

270 


44 


49 


iok and bond salesman 


271 


w 1 


56 


ivsmon ena Soios cicfKSi n.c«c. 


2C0 


34 


26 


9aiv9 fi?pri?59niailV05i InanUiaClUnnQ inCUt* 


AAA 

281 


49 


46 


inos 










AAA 

282 


* 4 A 

40 


— 


S Cl3rK&i rCiati irdOO 


283 


29 


34 


AffkCA^AA 9Af«til « 


284 


29 


32 


^aicssiiTion Of scn/icos artci construction 


285 


34 


42 


Salos workors^allocniod 


298 


34 


26 


iflcal and klndrod workors 








rttf tAHA»# 


301 


50 


48 


^tnA ^lA#lrA 

ring ciorKS 


303 


45 


42 




305 


48 


49 




310 


3^ 


31 




311 


36 


— 




A 4 A 

312 


36 


55 


»<«viOi9t Dill flnu uCCOUni 


313 


26 


27 


l#%tAf /*lA#t#tf AWAAAi iAAW 

kiniOr ClOiKSi OXCOpi TOOO 


314 


36 


~ 


pdicnors flnu sianors« venicio 


315 


34 


37 


miUfaiorS ana iniGrviOWerS 


320 


36 


— • 


iftfll^fC &Ai4 lAfciA^tlAk A rtfa A A M 

maiors anu invGSiigutOrs, n.ex* 


321 


36 


— • 


iAAltfA#£ SA/4 A#A/4ilAAi^M AA^kftsAll^aA 

teuiiers anu proauciion coniroilors 


323 


36 


44 




325 • 


30 


31 


1 ^ A A/*A fl/42ll0lA*A AU^ A« iMMAf* !a 

iranco aojusiors, exammors, anci in» 


326 


48 


49 










rary aiionaanis «ina aSSiSianiS 


330 


41 


41 


1 vtfiiiijrSi puarQniGO 


331 


42 


33 


iiianuicf^i CAwupi pusi OrfiwO 


332 


36 


29 




333 


19 


26 


cr readers, utiiitios 




If) 


01 


niuuiiino opvTSiOfS 










341 


4S 


45 








45 


lli^iiiAfinA /viaAKiAA /%/\AV4iA»» 

uiSfUiciiiiiy niawnino oporaiors 


342 


45 


^rr^Aiffnf AfiH nAfinKi^f^l AnniA^AAAl ama** 
vni^uiur onu poiipriural cC^Uipmoni OpOfa* 


343 


A f 

46 


f A 

S3 










JAti^AtlAA iniif*Kinn /%r\A»AfA»A 

ipiiwBiiny niacnino opuraiOrQ 


344 


45 






n AC 


A 0 

45 


A It 

45 


bulatino machino operator;* 
fico machine oporatorSi n.e.t^i 


^C.A 


A C 

45 










oil anu iiniCAUoping vierKS 


A A 

360 


41 


A A 

42 


Al ciurKS 


361 


43 


39 


freadors 


362 


36 


41 
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ERIC 









OccupQtlonal classification 



1070 NOnC li 
Cc;vu'3 prcsttgo na* 
code* scalef sc 



Real qtiAto appraisers 353 43 

Rocc(.ti;>ni5!s 364 39 

Socrot4ri.is 

Secfo^4M05, legal 370 .^*5 

So-'oi.ifios. medical 371 45 

Sncfoi.vics, n,e.c. 372 46 

Shipping AHij receiving clerks 374 29 

Slaiiiscnl clofKs 375 36 

Slooo(3<Aphcf5 37C 43 

SlucK c'orks aad storekeepers 3ei 23 

Tcocho< a'dcs. oxcopC school monitors 3t!2 36 

To»^3^a;>h messengers 393 33 

Tot(>QM;)h ouoratofs 334 44 

Tclophyno operators 335 4Q 

TicKot. sution, and express agents 390 35 

TyP'Jt* 391 41 

Woighirt 390 35 

Miscoiiaiioous clerical workors 394 35 

Not si>ot,il,ed Clerical worker? 393 gg 

Ci0nc.1i A' d kindr'id workcrs^allocated 396 36 

Crahirntn ind V'odred workers 

Autoir^-»t)»io acci;^ Ties installers 401 47 

Dakcfi 402 34 

QiackNm.ths 35 

Boile^mnkofs 404 31 

Oookbindnrs 435 3^ 

BncKniaions and Stonemasons 410 36 

BricKmAioni and stonemasons, apprentices 41 1 36 

Bulido/or operators 412 33 g 

.CaSii.iclmnkors 4-^3 39 ^ 

Carpont.ws 4,5 45 3 

CarpcnJor appionlicos 416 40 

Carpot mstalicws 420 47 

Cfcmoni .^nd concrelo finishers 421 32 3 

Compin.iofs and typesotlors 422 38 4 

Pnnhho irndos apprentices, except prcssmon 423 40 

Cronlwn/^o. doffickmen, and hoisimon 424 39 3. 

Docoratofs and Window dfossors «J25 • 37 ^ 

DonUl labofaiory technicians 426 47 - 

Clocincians 43Q . 

Eiu -incMO opprufit<co3 431 ^\ J 

Elt^ino power luiufnen and cablomon 433 39 3( 

flocl^vii^pMr*; and jjtereolypors 434 33 4j 

Cngr;ivori, 04Copt pfiotoongravors 435 4^ 4^ 

EKCA,\tin(). yi.idifitj, an'J road machine opera* 43t5 33 3; 
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OecupAttdAal efasstficatloA 



IFioof layers, except tite settora 
Foromon. n.e.c, 
FofScmon and hammermen 
iFurnituro and wood finishers 
i^urriers 
@la2idr$ 

Hunt treators» anncalers, and temporers 
tn$pectors« scalers, and graders; log and lum- 
bar 

inspectors, n.e.c. 
Jlcy^eiors and watchmakers 
Job and die set'.ers, metal 
' ocomotive engineers 
^ Dcomotive firemen 
Machinists 

Machinist apprentices 

Mechanics and repairmen 
Air conditioning, heating, and refrigeration 
Aircraft 

Automobile body repairmen 
Automobile mechanics 
Automobile mechanic apprentices 
Data processing machine repairmen 
Farm implements 

Heavy equipment mechanics, including die- 

SCI 

Houscnotd appliance and accessory install* 
or^ and mechanics 

Loom fixers 

Office machines 

Radio and television 
ftailroad and car shop 

Mechanic, except automobile apprentices 

Miscei' 'neous mechanics and repairmen 

No* «.cilied mechanics and repairmc^n 
Mor^i gram, flour, and feed 
^illwnghts 
holders, metal 
^folders, apprentices 
•lotion picture projectionists 
)ptiCians. and lens grinders and polishers 
^ainters. construction and maintenance 
^einter apprentices 
^aporhangers ^-.^ 
^attorn and model makers, except paper 
^hoioengrjvofs and Mhographors 
Mnno and orv^an tuners and repairmen 
Mastorors 

Ma5'^"^--pfoniiC4}s ' 

ERIC 
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inior* 


Census 


prostlQe 




code* 






440 


4C 


— 


441 


45 


46 


442 


36 


35 


443 


29 


28 


444 


35 


25 


445 


26 


26 


44S 


36 


38 


4 SO 


w 1 


W 1 


452 


31 




453 


37 


40 


454 


46 


~ 


455 


51 


43 


456 


36 


33 


461 


46 


43 


462 


41 




470 


37 


43 


471 


48 


50 


472 


37 




473 


37 


43 


474 


37 


— 


475 


34 




460 


33 


' — 


•IW 1 








>}>i 




483 


30 


30 


484 


34 


— 


405 


35 


42 


486 


37 


— 


491 


41 


— 


492 


35 


— 


495 


35 


30 


£01 


25 


33 


502 


40 


<o 


503 


39 


38 


504 . 


39 




605 


34 




50G 


51 


57 


S10 


30 


34 


511 


30 




512 


24 


24 


614 


39 


39 


515 


40 


40 


516 


32 


33 


620 


33 


31 


521 


33 







TS7D 






Census 


prcsUgo 


r^rrunn^tonal clasfilflcailon 


code* 


«i W iJ iw 1 


Plum^#»f nod pipe (ittors 


522 


4t 


PlumtMtf .in'J pipe fitlor apprentices 


523 


41 


Powof st.it'on operators 


525 


35 


Pro^%iv»o and plate printers, printing 


G3C 


40 


P(es\rni»n Approniiccs 


531 


40 


Ro))or% Mvi finishers, metal 


£23 


36 


flootor^ .^nd slaters 


534 


31 


Shoet'^otai workers and tinsmiths 


535 


37 


ShcotmntAi apprentices 


536 


37 




540 


36 


t)hoo f'>jM«rnien 


542 


33 


Sign ;».t«n!(»fs and letterers 


543 


30 


SlMiOn.^'^/ nnQlnccrs 


545 


35 


Ston«» . jvors and Stone can/crs 


546 


33 


Suuciurai metal craftsmen 


550 


36 




551 


41 


lc\o;*^' f'i^ mstatlcrs and repairmen 


552 


39 


Tolep*-..^'^'? iiocmon and splicers 


554 


39 


Tiio 


560 


36 


Tool Af. 1 dii> makers' 


561 


42 


Tool .1" J d o maker apprentices 


562 


41 




563 


30 


Sp<^c ♦ *>! craM a;jpfcnfices. n.e.c. 


57t 


41 


Ni/t ^; oppfontfces 


57 If 


41 


OiV\\''^'y and kindred workers, n o c. 


t 'S 


47 


F(irn^*" r»o»nt)Of' of the armod lorc.os 


bi\0 


47 


Cr.if!n^' a .ind KindroU workorv-allocatod 


blii< 


47 






•» f 

1 


OpDfitNct. ftxcftpt transport 






A5b<?v »\ .v>u insulation workers 


C01 


2B 


AC'y'>T.M»*f'. 


602 


27 


Ui,'**.i''»i .i^ii powdormcn 


603 


32 


O.ntr.r ^ .t'vi rnnning operatives 


604 


23 


C\i,\nr'^'^ ' u1nuir\, and axn^ion; surveying 


GOL) 


39 


Chi'c>^«'i o^rt.'niners. and inspectors, manufac- 


610 


36 








Ciot^*'-^^ •r.^hofs and pressors 


C11 


18 


Cu!t'» 0 '•! '*'.'^iivos, n.e.c 


612 


26 


Dri»v/" >wifx .md soamstfessos. except factory 


El 5 


32 


Drill*''! •».iMM 


6M 


27 


D(Y »^ VI »n'.t.iii.>rs and lathors 


615 


27 




620 


25 


fiii'M ; 1 s.mdofs. and buffofs 


021 


19 


Fui'-.'. rt«.'»fv smoMoffnon. and pourers 


022 


33 


G.v>:'^ A »iofj, nn<j ga!. i^taiion atlondantsi 


623 


22 


GiAirM 4"! srjrt.ifs^ n^aaufiicturing 


624 


53 


ProJu'«. j^^J^^^ and packurs. except factory 




19 


An 1 







Occupatlonaf etastlftcaUon 



codo* fcatet ucate^: 



tcit^rs. metal 

kundry dnd dry cleaning operatives, n.ex. 
m cuKors and butchors. except manufoctur* 
ing 

hat cutters and butchers, manufacturing 
\ • wrappers, retail trade 

platers 
\i .iners 

iht operatives, n.ex. 
txlng operatives 

tors and greasers, except automobile 
inkers and wrappers, n.cx. 

.tors, manufactured articles 
> ^tograpnic process workers 

ccision machine operatives 

Orili press operatives 

Grinding machine operatives 

Vathe and milling machine operatives 

rec^sion machine operatives, n.e.c. 
Punch and stamping press operatives 
Riveters and fasieners 
Sailors end deckhands 
Sawyers 

Sewers and stitchers 
Shoemaking machine operatives 
Soiderers 
Jlationary firemon 

(tile operatives 

Jarding. lapping, and combing op* 

eratives 
Cnitters. loopers. and toppers 
>pinnors. twisters, and winders 
Voavers 

rextile operatives, n.e.c. 
Volders and flame cutters 
Vinding opcrativec, n.o.c. 
»<achine operatives, miscellaneous 

specified 
Machine operatives, not specified 
rtisccilancous operalivos 
lot cpocifiod oporalivoc 
)perativos, except transport-— alio* 

ceted 

O 

napoft equipment operatives 

atmcn and canalmon 295 
Idi O 

^^ ERIC ^d molormun. urban rail transit 



626 33 38 

630 18 22 

631 32 32 

C33 28 18 

634 19 — 

635 29 28 

636 33 32 

640 26 34 

641 29 — 

642 24 ~ 

643 19 — 

644 29 29 

645 36 36 

650 29 — 

651 29 27 

652 29 36 

653 29 40 
656 29 ~ 

660 29 — 

661 34 35 

662 28 31 

663 25 26 

664 32 28 
605 29 ~ 
6G6 33 33 

670 29 29 

671 .?0 70 
072 L'fi at 
673 r?'i 30 
074 ;'0 
C80 40 39 
Cai ?:J - 
690 32 30 

692 J? 30 ' 

094 1)2 35 

695 32 35 

696 32 - 

701 37 ?3 

703 32 32 

704 20 20 



Occupational classlllcatlon 



1070 Konc I 
Census presUgo nc 
codo» ccalot «' 



Oolivvrynn i'uf fO'Jtcmcn 705 23 

Fork i!fi i,^ motor operatives 70G 29 

Wot )fmcM T jv;. lactory. logging camp. etc. 710 27 

PorKiOQ 711 22 

Railroao {/•••c *^cn 712 35 

nailrujj \ m ».f.'nun 713 33 

TaKicit) 0' .^-fi jMd chauffeurs 714 22 

Truck <Jfwc'; 715 32 

Tr;mspori « ;w.pmcnt operatives— allocated 720 29 

Loboron, t ictpt form 

Aniir.Ql rMp\%^i,t\ oxcopt farm 740 29 

Cnfpi'OiuM ^.•i;»cr5 750 23 

Constfuci . n uLorors, except carpenters* help* 751 17 

Fi5hvr»t\ct J oysiormcn 752 30 

TfcqMi r\i ^ ttgrial handlers 753 17 

Garbajii . .>-.f . Jo/$ 754 1 7 

Gnff?"'.'*'t J (jroundskeepers, except farm 755 23 

Lonrj!,'.r.rv • » nn'| slevodores 760 24 

Lufut).^'".r ^ 'a'i!iff>en, and woodchoppers 7G1 26 

olj''r'^r»:'4'^ 762 17 

Tv.n%!v'\ 7C3 12 

Vt.hic J t^x\*'4it\ and equipment cleaners 764 17 

\Vi»fi'hoi,*.r'*v ne c. 770 20 

M-uc^'iiV" .;»nOOfCfS 780 17 

Not tpi*^ ' «»J i*t^m'rs 705 17 

Laboff'f^ c»*Q^t 'nrm— allocated 79G 17, 

Furmrfi tuttn managers 

F,vM\ii/v r and tenants) 801 41 

r ftMn rtu'^i Jr.'t 802 44 

1 \ I *v"\ managers— allocated 800 41 

f iffn Iftu>'«/| md lorm foromofi 

> itM'i f. /vi«»4i.i 821 35 

I uiv..'r»v workers • 822 18 

r uttu unpaid family workers 823 18 

Kwrn a \yJot^^(s^ solt-omployed 024 27 

la«fi> Ui>^tin%. lu/m foromon, and kindred 046 19 

Sorvico wc>u#fi, oxcopt private 
housdhvIO 

Clufwung loriico workers 

C»M'ni,Mt,t,.i.(j> and .luld, except private 901 M 
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OeeupaUonal elassmeaUon 



j^loanera and charwomen 
janitors and soctons 

Od servico workers 

^dftondcrs 

^uaboys 

Sooks. except private household 
)i9hwdsher$ 

^ood counter and fountain workers 
Vaiters 

^ood service workers, n.e.c, except private 
household 

ilth service v/orkcrs 

Cental assistants 

tea^th aides* except nursing 

tealth trainees 

lidwives 

tursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 
ractical nurses 

wnal $(>fvice workers 

irhne stewardesses 

ttondants. recreation and amusement 

Itondants. personal service, n.e.c. 

iggage porters and bell hops 

irfeers 

>ardirg and lodging house keepers 
)Ot&lackr 

lild care workers, except private house- 
holds 

Qvator operators 
klrdfossers and cosmetologists 
ffsonal service apprentices 
>usckcopofs. except private households 
hool monitors 

hors. recreation and amusement 
Mfare service aides 

active sc-vice workers 

3Ssing guards and bridge tenders 

emen, fire protection 

ards and watchmen 

fshals and constcolos 

fcomon and detectives 

mrfs and bailiffs 

?e workers, except private housSSold— 
^catod 



Census 

vf/UU 


prestige 


inior* 

national 


902 


12 


17 


903 


16 


41 


910 


20 


23 


911 


22 




912 


26 


31 


913 


22 




914 


15 


16 


915 


20 


23 


916 


22 


25 


921 


48 


44 


922 


48 




923 


36 




924 


23 


47 


925 


36 


42 


926 


42 


44 



931 


36 


50 


932 


15 


20 


933 


14 




934 


14 


. 17 


935 


38 


30 


940 


22 


22 


941 


OS 


12 


942 


25 




943 


21 


24 


944 


33 


35 


945 


14 




950 


36 


33 


952 


22 




953 


15 




954 


14 





960 


24 


25 


961 


44 


35 


9C2 


22 


22 


963 


46 


eo 


964 


4Q 


40 


965 


55 


47 


970 


25 


91 



ERIC 
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Census prestige 
Occupatlonat classlflcotlon code* scalef 



Ptivate household workers 

Child care worKars, private household ' 903 23 

Cooks, privata household 9Q1 18 

Housokctperi, private household 382 25 

Laundresso>, private household 9S3 10 

Maids : J servants, private nousohold 984 18 

Private Household worKer^-allocatod 936 18 
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APPENDIX III 

A LIST OF COMPONENT TOPICS FOR EACH SITUATIONS 
(Taken from the Coding Manual) 
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SITUATIONS (Ql, A,. 5, 31, 32) 

NEIGHBORHOOD NEIGHBORS — noisy, trashy, drunk, gossipy, etc. 

(01) (If drugs and theft, code under Crime) 

NEIGHBORHOOD KIDS — hoodlums, noisy, trashy, vandalism, 
etc. (If drugs and theft, code under Crime) 

DOGS IN NEIGHBORHOOD loose, barking, messy, into trash, 
dog control laws not implemented, etc. 

RATS IN NEIGHBORHOOD — in house, in neighborhood, not 
controlled by* city, etc. 

CITY SERVICES IN NEIGHBORHOOD — trash removal, street 
maintenance, sewage, abandoned appliances, etc. 
(Code dog^ontrol and rat removal above) 

TRAFFIC AND PARKING IN NEIGHBORHOOD — noise , speeding 
cars and motorcycles, not enough parking space, dangerous 
traffic, too little traffic control, etc. 

VACANT LOTS, ABANDONED CARS, ABANDONED BUILDINGS IN 
NEIGHBORHOOD, ETC. 

NOISY AIRPLANES OVER NEIGHBORHOOD, ETC. 

NEIGHBORHOOD CONTACT — getting along with neighbors, 
making contact with, etc. 

OTHER NEIGHBORHOOD — beggars, changing character, other 
animals, etc. 



CONSUMER PRODUCT QUALITY — fell apart, badly made, problems 

(02) getting exchange or refund or repairs. 

PRODUCT AVAILABILITY — getting particular sizes, brands, 
etc. 

PRODUCT INFORMATION — which products to buy, where to 
buy, product price, etc. 

BILLING — billed for items/services not received, 
charged to wrong account, etc. 

SERVICE AVAILABILITY — inconvnnient service, locations, 
hours, can't find, service unavailable, etc. 

SERVICE QUALITY — • poor quality of service, etc. 

SERVICE INFORMATION — which service to get, where to 
get, service price, etc. 
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I 

PRICES HIGH — cost living too high, prices go up, 
prices too high, etc. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION — protection against rip-offs,^ 
dishonest merchants, free offers, mail order companies, 
obnoxious salesman, harassment from creditors, etc. 

OTHER CONSUMER 



LOANS AND MORTGAGES — concerns on getting loans and 
mortgages, financing home improvements, etc. 

GETTING ANOTHER/BETTER PLACE TO LIVE — dissatisfaction 
with present housing (rent, landlord, location, etc.) 
and want better place. 

LANDLORDS — dissatisfaction with rent, maintenance, etc. 
but no mention wanting to find new place. 

PUBLIC HOUSING — getting, changing, repairing (look | 
for mention public housing) 

BARRIERS TO GETTING NEW HOUSING — high cost, age, children, j 
pets . 

HOUSING INSURANCE — need information, etc. j 

SELLING HOUSE, SUB-LEASING — finding buyer, renter, i 
getting dollar return, etc. 

GETTING EMERGENCY HOUSING — have no place to stay, etc. r 

REGULATIONS — rules on home improvements, house in- \ 
spection, zoning, installation of house trailers, etc. 

UTILITIES SERVICE — complaints or need for information ' 
on phone, gasp electric, water, etc. 

PROPERTY OR HOUSE REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENT, MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION — need to do, get done, know how to do, etc. 

HOUSEKEEPING/DO-IT-YOURSELF PROJECTS — housebreaking, 
pecs, gardening, getting rid insects, household hints, 
learning to sew, etc. 

CAR REPAIR, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE — maintaining and 
caring for personal, family car(s), etc. 

OTHER HOUSING 



UNO AND HOUSE- 
) MAINTENANCE 
(03) 
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EMPLOYMENT-GETTING/ 
CHANGING JOBS 
(04) 



EMPLOYMFNT - 
SALARY AND 
BENEFITS 
(05) 



BARRIERS TO GETTING/KEEPING /CH.\iN'GING JOBS — age, 
education, veteran, draft status, health, etc. 

CHANGING JOBS, GETTING DIFFERENT JOB looking for 
new job, different job, etc. . 

UMEMPLOYMENT — not working now, need job, unemployed, 
need to know where and how to find work, how to make 
resume, etc* 

SUMMER JOBS — getting, etc. 
CAREER DECISIONS 
JOB ADVANCEMENT 
OTHER 



PAY 

PROMOTIONS 
JOB TRAINING 
UNIONS 
OTHER 



EMPLOYMENT - 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
(06) 



JOB DEFINITION 



RELATIONS WITH SUPERVISORS 



RELATIONS WITH CO-WORKERS 



OTHER 



EMPLOYMENT 
TECHNICAL 
(07) 



ISSUES RELATED TO EXECUTION OF SPECIFIC JOB 
SETTING UP BUSINESSES 



EMPLOYMENT 
OTHER 
(08) 



MECHANICAL PROBLF.MS 



THERE ARE NO CODES 09 AND 10 
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ADULT EDUCATIOM — poor quality, unavailability, 
need for, etc. 

FINANCIAL AID FOR EDUCATION — how to get it, need 
for, etc. 

HIGH COST OF EDUCATION — complaints about, etc. 

EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION — programs should take, 
credits, opportunities, best schools, how to' get 
education, etc. 

EDUCATION SYSTEM — poor quality, foar for children, 
dissatisfaction, schools going downhill, lack of 
programs, lack of resources, lack of backing (levy 
failure) , etc. 

PARENT/ STUDENT/TEACHER CONFLICTS — grade failures, 
report cards, discipline problems, etc. 

BUSING — complaints about school busing, etc. 

PART-TIME JOBS TO SUPPORT EDUCATION — getting jobs 
specifically to support education, etc. 

EDUCATION CERTIFICATION — need to get certification, 
getting certification cleared, etc. 

OTHER EDUCATION AND SCHOOLING 



MENTAL HEALTH — problems with, alcoholism, de- 
pressions, drug addiction, etc. 

PHfSICAL HEALTH — problems with, etc. 

HEALTH INSURANCE — complaints and questions about, 
coverage, high cost, etc. 

COST OF HEALTH CARE — too high, doctor's fee, 
prescription drugs, hospital bills, not enough money 
to pay for care, etc. 

AVAILABILITY AND ADEQUACY OF HEALTH CARE — too few 
doctors, clinics, care inadequate, etc. 

HEALTH INFORMATION — need information or advice on a 
specific health problem or disease, etc. 

GETTING MEDICAL CARE — need information on getting 
medical, dental, other health care, etc. 

OTHER HEALTH 
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TRANSPORTATION INADEQUATE BUS SERVICE — slow, not enough routes, not 

(13) frequent enough, available at wrong times, not enough 

' taxi service, barriers to using bus (health, age), etc. 

CRIME ON PUBLIC TRf\NSPORTATION — fear of using, muggings, 
etc. 

GETTING FROM ONE PLACE TO ANOTHER — need rides to keep 
appointments, get services, etc. 

AUTO INSURANCE — need information or have complaints 
about coverage, claim settlements (if legal dispute 
over claims, code under Legal) 

FINANCING A CAR — need loan or money to buy or repair 
a car, replace car parts, etc. 

HIGH COST OF PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION — buses, cabs, etc. 

ROAD MAINTENANCE OR MARKINGS — not clear, not enough, 
etc. (if in neighborhood, code under Neighborhood ) 

INADEQUATE EMERGENCY SERVICES ~ call boxes, highway 
patrols, etc. 

INFORMATION ON PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION — need information 
on bus schedules, routes, etc. 

OTHER TRANSPORTATION 



TOO FEW RECREATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN /TEENS — 
not enough playgrounds, not enough for kids to do, etc 

TOO FEW RECREATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULTS AND FAMILIES — 
not enough available, etc. 

POOR QUALITY OF RECREATION AREAS, DESTRUCTION OF, etc. 

HIGH COST OF RECREATION/ ENTERTAINMENT — restaurants, 
nightclubs, movies, etc. 

NEED FOR INFORMATION ON RECREATION, etc. 

LACK OF SUPERVISION AT PLAYGROUNDS — bullying, fear for • 
children, etc. 

OTHER RECREATION AxND CULTURE 



RECREATION AND 
CULTURE 
(14) 



ERIC 
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MONEY 
(15) 



TOO HIGH TAXES — property taxes and taxes in general, 
etc. 

GETTING LOANS OR CREDIT, INTEREST PATES — neeu to get, 
etc. (Include nonspecific loanf. ""ly; i«e., loans for 
housing should be coded under Ho»«"iilS,) 

FILLING IN PERSONAL INCOME TAXES — need help, informa- 
tion, etc. 

RETIREMENT — worried about, necnl information on, etc. 
(Cede social security under Public Assistance) 

STOCK MARKET, INVESTMENT, SECURITIES — need information, 
advice, etc, 

NOT ENOUGH MONEY TO MAKE ENDS tEKT — general lament, etc. 

ACQUIRING OR SELLING PROPERTIES — need, problems with, 
etc. (Except home to coded under Housing) 

HANDLING MONEY — need information, help, handling money, 
consumer credit, etc 

LIFE INSURANCE — problems with, n^ed information on, 
etc. 

OTHER FINANCIAL MATTERS AND ASS:.'=t-^\NCE 



PUBLIC 

ASSISTAXOK AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
(16) 



UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, INSLTJOi'CE — need, need 
information on, complaints on, f-Uing for, etc. 

SOCIAL SECURITY — need, need information on, complaints, 
etc. 

FOOD STAMPS — how to get, don't >^t enough, problems 
with, etc. 

MEDICAL ASSISTANCE, MEDICARE, KET^CAID — problems with, 
need for information on, etc. 

WELFARE — not enough welfare, ?:v:i-al worker conflict, 
receiving check, questions on, i^'-* 

PUBLIC DIS/BILITY INSURANCE I'^-ing, getting, etc, 

EMERGENCY FINANCIAL HELP FOR HO:':r:NG ~~ to pay rent, 
mortgage, etc. 

EMERGENCY FINANCIAL HELP FOR FO:.' — to get groceries, 
food stamps, etc. 

CIHER NEED FOR EMERGENCY FINANCVL HELP — clothing, 
coney in general, etc. 

OTHER PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND SO:.:i- SECURITY 

i\r\r' - 



CHILD CARE 
(17) 



DAY CARE/PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAMS/BABYSITTING — need, how to 
get, etc. 

HIGH COST OF DAY CARE, etc. 

CHILD CARE, WELL-BEING, AND BEHAVIOR — concerns about, 
difficulties, need for information, etc. 

CARE, WELL-BEING, AND BEHAVIOR OF OTHER FAMILY MEMBERS — 
concerns about, difficulties, need for information, etc. 

CARE, WELL-BEING, AND BEHAVIOR OF SELF — concerns 
about, difficulties, need for information, etc. 

NEED FOR INFORMATION TO HELP CHILDREN WITH HOMEWORK, etc* 
OTHER CHILD CARE 



OTHER FAMILY 
RELATIONS 
(18) 



SEPARATIONS, DIVORCES — need for, want to, i.rfo on, etc. 

DESERTION — difficulty with, etc. 

SITUATIONS WITH PARENTS, OTHER RELATIVES 

FAMILY PLANNING 

OTHER FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 



PERSONAL 
RELATIONS 
(19) 



NEED FOR SOMEONE TO TALK TO ABOUT PERSONAL PROBLEMS, etc. 
FRIENDSHIPS 

OTHER PERSONAL CONCERNS 
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I'EHAL DIVORCE, SEPARATION, DESERTION LAWS — lagal aspects, etc. 

(20) 

LEGAL CONTRACTS — damage suits, lease disputes, disputed 
Insurance claims, etc. 

LEGAL DOCUMENTS — need to get, need to understand wills, 
passports, birth certificates, etc. 

INFORMATION ON SPECIFIC LAWS — how to make appeals, do-it- 
yourself law, etc. 

GETTING A LATOR — need one, how to get, etc. 

GETTING CHEAP OR FREE LEGAL ADVICE, etc. 

CRIMINAL RECORDS — difficulties with, clearing name, 
parole, probation requirements, etc. 

LEGAL SERVICE — need for other legal service not coded 
above. 

OTHER LEGAL 



CRIME 
AND 
SAFETY 
(21) 



LAX LAW ENFORCEMENT — not enough police, police don't 
do anything, criminals get off, lax;s lax, etc. 

STREET LIGHTS — need more, etc. 

CRIME AGAINST NON-FAMILY — crime too high, general state- 
ment of fear about crime, crime not self-associated, etc. 

CRIME AGAINST SELF, FA2-IILY — specific instances (self- 
associated situation) and resulting fear, etc. 

DRUGS — talk of drugs, narcotics traffic, use, and re- 
sulting crime, etc. 

OTHER CRIME AND SAFETY 



ENERGY 
(22) 



GASOLINE SHORTAGES 



ENERGY CONSERVATION 



COST OF ENERGY 



OTHER ENERGY 



ERIC 
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■.T.;«, 



CURRENT 
AFFAIRS 
(23) 



NEWS, CURRENT AFFAIRS 

POLITICAL IFSUES AND POLITICIANS 

GENERAL GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION AND POLICIES 

OTHER CURRENT AFFAIRS 



MISCELLANEOUS 
(24) 



SPORTS, WEATHER - talk of, need information on. etc. 
LOCATING NA^ES AND ADDRESSES OF PEOPLE, AGENCIES PLACPc; 

hlsto^clf J"*!: INfOXfMION - word definitions, spellings 
historical facts, nature, geography, famous people, et" 

GENERAL CITIZENSHIP INFORMATION - how to register to 
vote, get drivers license, register a car, etc (Code 
tomlgratlon-related In l ^r_^,io„. Ml^akon 'moM^^I^ 

FOREIGN OR INIERMATIONAL TRAVEL — Internatfon,! . 

TritTiTt' -<'/«sui.ti„L"f:r":s":-n: 

WorL^^r ? =P0"3 under Legal; code visa and immigra- 
tlon under Imnils ratlon. Migration. Mn^^^^^.,^ ^ 

Ster'Senn"';;.'' - -"O" life 

atter death, the meaning of life, etc. 

^fcc^"of 7 'r'""' ^^"l^"" i". "ias In, 

errects of, inadequacies of, etc. 

ImluTY DISCRIMINATION, MIGRATION AND 

OTHER MISCELLANEOUS 



ERIC 



APPENDIX IV. MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR AS REFLECTED IN EACH NON-WORKED RELATED SITUATION 



COUNT 
ROW PCT 
COL HCT 
TOT PCT 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 



CONSUMER 



HOUSING 



4. 



CHANGING J03$ 



SALARY BENEFITS 
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(CONnNUEOI 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 
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4J 
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5 
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X 
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'♦ha 
25 



.2 



4 i9 
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HOW 
TuTAl 



100. ( 
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EDUCATION 



HEALTH 



COUNT 
ROW PCT 
COL PCX 
TOT PCT 

JLX. 



12. 



13 

TRANSPORTATION* 



RECREATION 



14« 



MONEY MATTERS^* 



PUBLIC ASSIST^* 



CHILD CARE 



17. 



OTHER FAMILY 



Id. 



Q26 
COST 



TIME 



I. 



[CONTINUED) 



COLUMN 
TUTAL 



2. 



UP TO OA ACCURACY UNDfcUSTA UNABLE T 
Tfc i^UADiLTY 0 CHUOSt: 



J. 



4. 
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Ql 



COUNT 
ROW PCT 
CGL PCT 
TOT PCT 



19 

PERSONAL R£LATAi<> 



LEGAL 



20« 



CRIME SAFETY 



21. 



ENERGY 



22. 



CURRENT AFFAIRS 



OTHER 



24. 



COLUMN 
TUTAL 



Q26 

COST TIME 
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/E 

2*1 i. 
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.9 
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APPENDIX V. MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR AS REFLECTED IN EACH WORK RELATED SITUATION 



Ql 



COUNT 
ROW PCT 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



1. 



NEIOHBURHQCa 



CONSUMER 



HOUSING 



CHANGING JOaS 



SALARY BENEFITS 



6. 

ORGANIZATIONAL 



TECJHNICAL 



7» 



(CONTINUED) 



COLUMN 
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APPENDIX VII. LEAST IMPORTANT FACTOR AS REFLECTED IN EACH NON-WORK RELATED SITUATION 
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APPENDIX VIII. LEAST IMPORTANT FACTOR AS REFLECTED IN EACH WORK RELATED SITUATION 
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Appendix VIII - p. 2^ 
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